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ON THE EYUCATION OF FEMALE 
CHILDREN 
S education has tor some time be. 
A come suc a 


he i mm VOONS and Couversaltol, there 


prevalling topic, 


we son fo hove that not only sone 
good \ li arise t un the subject ie ng 
thot it wall 


afe tl c] aed lo} nprove 


s) offes cCanvas.ed, but 


lead those who 


On what (as Oeels W i@n, tO investigate 
withoul prejudice the systems of aul 


thesn form a rational 
Among 

writers, though many of the 
prevailicge errors in educating tue 
pre classes, have been fully pointed 
oul oot In asatirical and a moral 
yew, those of the middle classes in 
elucating their femaie chifdrea, still 
leaveroom for much animadversion ; 
by the mdidie feinales, | 
aughters of shopkeepers, 
otarmers, and in short ef all those 
Who are above want, though not above 
Nhiustrsy 


D. thes, and roi 


mode for liely OWN kiop On, 


tie cate 


classes of 


bude to the 


Inthe periodical papers of the last 
century, trom Aadison, down to 
\‘he Zi€, Foough weimay percerve our 
ancescors Were not ent rely free irom 

making ther daugnters 
Ow lining but use ul tnevbers Of So 
have been less 
hat respect than their 
Geswendants. Miss, learning to em- 
drowder a resembiance ot Sterize’s 
Maria, as tr a beautiful, 
Homson’s Lavinea, or of any 
Hrect trom a celebrated 
et or vovelist, was then not un. 
“id we read of many in. 

ing ladies, learnmz the 
as beg es- 
fnish the edu- 


ety, they seem to 
Inprov ent n 


or ot 
otouer 


nh - 
CTUTe aie 


Cominon, 


Vances of 4 


uw ‘ ‘ 
r ‘ 2 
' . f ree-work 


(ime to 

tat Male, 

AS we aadvaace in the order of time 
musthotice the present change in 


the { ?, 
010 of ac omplishiments : sail p- 
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aiid ti 


Cat ") 


We 


lers and embroidery for the mo.‘ part 


mois trae are bad aside, me gendecd 
seapmanes of edacaion, ba. what 
works are substituted tor tne Mite 


tat iby of 


zz 
Worsted 5 


Miss Joinv od’: picid os im 
blotted peper called Traw- 
ines, daubs of colours on velvet Culed 
pantags, aid the piano forte, the all 
commanding plano forte, succeeds the 
humbier spinet. Uf girls in the rank of 
ite that | have mentioned were taught 
to do these things really well, | would 
hot object to tuem, tor some good 
migut afise from. their bey able to 
ostruct their future daughters in these 
oranches of modern education, but 
1 believe | do not exaggerate, when 
1 say, that vot one girl in twenty, 
after her escape from the dvoardiag 
school ever attempts to practise wiiat 
she has dearned to perform, or rather 
Whatit ts supposed she can perform trom 
tie schoolpiece tn needie work sent as a 
show to the happy parents, arraved ta 
gaudy frame, and extibied en spectacle 
loeach adoring Visitor, as Nliss kuliza’s 
or Mss Rosana’s work, to Lhe 
of Kone in oil, 
Parents are apt to Mmacine (hat ther 
daw riters have real y «x 
sina ut 
geuuity ; they seldom: migaire wheter 
the girls falsoed them entirety thea. 
selves, por stispect— that 

have ao prevents to their executjon 3 
but they wonder qdow soou Usis graphic 


builis 


ulead these 


miracitous CtHlorts of lhe 


eve’ Liiey 


i dauygnters, whea 
in fact they never a¢ paired Ns allthe 
tr'fles which th y OFforrait to there 
fond parents beg }) trtrally xv eauirely 
tue work of thei uiester,  fhus young 

return home with tie name of 
these acquirements, having otso learned 
perhaps atew Fiencu tdioms,, a tilde 
babble of French, and ana quaintance 
with the novel, of Gie day. uevels 
they continue to ie@cG ater 
turn home, and thstanding all 
the enchanting visions wiuch they au. 
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faient IS iuot oy th 
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Oth 


fold, of lords in disguise, haronets and 


gentlemen of mmoenense fortunes, who 


throw themselves at frst sight at 
their fair mistresses’ fee’, who have 
only peerless beauty to boast of ; 


they condescend to step into real hte, 
and marry periicps a tallow chandler 
hke vour Juda, 

ask how are these women quale 
fied to make usetul wives for jeer in 
the middie Ciasses of life, sSureav not 
by being able to play afew airs on 
the piano torte, or turaing over the 
leaves of alibrary novel. fiow usetul 
nighta prudent gut make herself who 
is married to atradesiman, by having 
such a knowledge of arithmetic as to 
assist him in his accounts, and by 
supermtcuding her family, and istract- 
ig her chilaren ia uselul knowledge, 
But this would-be fine lady, mistead 
of these employments is occupied in 
the important duties of dress and visit- 
ing, and vecuriing to the beloved tales 
of IMagination, winced custom has made 
almost as necessary to her as her 
daily tood, or should she condescend to 
appear im tye shep and attend to its 
business she is dressed in the extra- 
Vagance of fushion. If weturn to a 
country Tite, how respectable a chia- 
racter would (he wite of a farmer or 
bicacher appear to us, who ims: ead of 
these films accomplishments, had 
learned to be ceonomical and domestt ; 
and whose mind was reasonably jim. 
proved by jastiuctive backs. 

i do not Mera that Silt should offi- 
Ciate as accOn, of that she shouid edu 
cate her daugh'eis tie Lady Bustle 
IM the Sist number or the Rambler, 
though by these she should serve her 
husband and ber danebters, woe by 
a contrary she Wastes his 
substance, and bnpauirs ner childrei’s 
mindand virtue 

‘This knowledge i§ pol carried to 
@XCess Tih our Gays, tive ueh Wwe huve 
our new works on domestic cookery: 
MW Ireland particularly, the MNoLati e 
in which gel, of allainks are allowed 
to remai of domestic affairs, and such 
as are more paruculacly in the pro. 
vince Ol a female ts highly Te pies 
hens ble. ln ow) atlever Ssiftuauon a girl 
is paced it wil be no disservice tu 
herto knew how to give directions to 
her household, and it things are done 
Giusy te siow that she hnows “ bow 
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to find fault,” thea gul can only) 
fuugit at home where — practice ‘age 
precept may yotnthy assist each other 
and tals brings me to au Mnoportant any 
final remark, that the education 
girls should be domestic, ane sc hoos 
only used when girls are equaily j 
want of parents and relatives to supply 
their place. ; 
{ have now concluded ny observa. 
tions on the errors of education jn the 
middie classes, and L siall perhaps 
at some tuture tine, extend my fe. 
maths, on the errors of education 
among peop'e of a higher rank. 


R. i 
For the Belfast J fonthly Magazine. 


THE SERVANT. 
Coniinued from p. 85, No. XAT. 
‘6 The lowly tia im Jite’s 
scene.” Buass 

[ the “Cotter’s Saturday Night,” 

of the poct Burns,  coptains 3 
description of what Scotch cotiagers 
reaily are, they difter widely froin 
many of the Irish in cleanliness and 
@conomy, as well as th honesty and 
Gevotion. But ‘the clean hearth 
stane,” the thrifty and economieal 
wite of the poet’s cotter, are to be 
understood with much allowance and 
linttation, if Mis, fdamitltan’s cue 
recter of Mrs. Mac Clarty, | the 
* Cottagers of Glenburuie,” be ge 
nerally applicable to the lower clas 
of Seottisi peasantry. 

Jack's bride, whose name was Jenny, 
and some account of whom iias beea 
proposed, was descended trom parents 
of negligent habits, in respect of cleat 
hess, defective ino industry and de 
mMestic ecQONomy, Matlentive ob-erver 
of instituted worship, and mot exe 
plary im strict honesty, especially i 
tnatiers of bitte value. ‘bhey whert 
ed trom their fathers a simail far, 
which, by mdustry and care, woud 
have produced a competency of the 
necessaries of life, and enabled them 
to support a family in decency, and 
comtoitable independence. But cate 
lyssness and mismanagement com 
Strained them to sell one field alter 
another, of their paternal estate, @ 
their more indusirious neighbours 
until they were at length reduced lo 
the situation gf cotiers, Wile they 
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held the farm, it was not cultivated 
vty diligence or shuil: they neglect: 
ed that draining, and furniebing with 
nanure, which it mach wauated. — In 
vilmg, they only scratched the surface 
of tue ground, never opening it toa 
propel depth, either with the spade 
or the plowshare. Adulterated and 
bad seed, cast into poor soil, at an 
unseasonable time, produced a scanty 
crop; which, from the spring to the 
harvest, lay exposed to constant dam- 
ae for want of ditches. In addition 
to the injury sustained by neglecting 
to rear hedge-rows, they were sub- 
ected to perplexity and much loss 
of tine in constantly refitting old 
aad ruinous fences. “Lhey inconsider- 
ately left many things in and about 
woth the house and the field to fall 
ato ruin for want of a little repair. 
On one market day after another, 
weir house and place were left, toa 
latte hour, to the superintendance of 
the young and the thoughtless; while 
themselves were spending precious 
time, and wasting the profits of the 
day, in ceaseless babbiings over the 
intoxicating glass, and in contracting 
the vicious habits of the drunkard. 
‘The useless expenditure of a shilling 
was reckoned a matter of little mo- 
ment; and the loss of a day of less. 
The consequence was, their geods 
and chattels decreased, and they 
gradually dwindled trom) the comforts 
of the farm-house to the waste penury 
of the sordid shed. ‘The evils pro- 
cured by their negligence and vice, 
were ignorantiy attributed to a blind 
fatality, which was conceived to be 
inevitable. ‘* [his or that disaster,” 
said they, “was to take place, and 
we could not get over it.” Slovenly 
and careless themselves, their children 
naturaily and readily contracted and 
indulged similar dispositions. “To be 
clean in dress and lood, to execute 
what lide work was allotted them, 
wih accuracy, <iligence, or neatness, 
Wey had never been taught. ‘They 
were allowed to scamper about ia 
laieness and folly during the whole 
precious period ofearly tife, receiving 
tle seuool education, and less pri- 
‘ate parental imstruction. Such a 
“eecment is calculated to give no very 
Mvouravle in pression of Jenny’s ac- 
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especially, when it is known, that by 
a talse pride of the parents, and mis- 
taken indulgence of their daughter, 
she was not sent to service for some 
yearsatter she might have been making 
provision tor herself. lviluabits were 
then acquired, which no subsequent 
traning could wholy wear away. 
She could or weuld not be convinced 
that care and attention, even in fittle 
matters winch daily occurred, would 
be productive of considerable yearly 
prot. inexperienced and awkward, 
she was slow ta forwarding, and clumsy 
in exccuting the greater part of bee 
business. Lhe farmec’s house, where 
she Was engaged, tia all ils apartinents, 
bore visible iwnarks of her unconacera 
and inaccuracy. WDilatory and iim- 
perfect performance of this and that 
piece of service, wasting fuel and food 
were reckoned matters of trifling im- 
portance. Lhekitchen wassweptevery 
day, but swept only in part. What. 
ever pieces of furniture were here 
allowed to be stationary, expericuced 
ho intrusion from the circulating 
course of the besom, or the scrupulous 
exaciness of cleaning under or about 
them. ‘The fruits of the spider's in- 
dustry remained unmolested. The 
canopies of beds, the top of other 
furniture, not much exposed to view, 
and seldom examined, were permitted 
to collect dust from month to mouth. 
Jo cleaning the rooms, which was 
not a dally task. she never thought 
of sweeping under the beds, or of 
exposing bedding to the wind, for 
the purpose of preventing moaldiness, 
and removing hoxious ar by inat- 
tentive scouring and seasoning of 
vessels, their contents were soured, 
Good piovision was sometimes lost, 
and frequeady injured, m having its 
Salutary and nuleitive qualities partly 
desiroyed, by umskiliul aad careless 
cookery. lhe meat was boiied and 
roasted to rags, the fluinmery at gue 
time, and the broth at another, were 


singed by sudden and violent heat. 
kven the potatoes, the daily Irish 
dish, and one net difficult to cook, 


were incorporaled with the Wacer in 
boiling too long, or ta being stewed 
upon aslow fire. Negligence lettthe 
toasting cake tou burn toacmder, and 
the precigus pottage ty boil over and 


be bust, Mich of ihe refuse of the 
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kitchen was esrelessiv dropt into the 
sewer for condguctiny, the fou: woter 
fiom the What remnnits 
Were press rved tor the uve of domestic 
animals, partly lost im being 
thrown among dirt, or cast under the 
‘feet of the pountiv end the 
‘the vessels were lett to) be 
spoked under a burning sun, or kept 


sculiery. 


were 


SWihe, 


woolen 


wet, and thereby uyjured. A hittle 
altention to clea bess ald care woud 
have oreveoiod offensive saneil 
om the panti avd the dalry 3 but 


‘ 
aftent on Va 


that wanthig. Atier 
taking | » tie a  ount Jenny's de 
fiovess shill, as more detective in- 
Cingtuo and endeavour to tnprove, 
her needless and rash amanner, as 
well as prevaloot uncencern, it wil! 
be ub secessary to) particuianize the 
Varvous misfoutu es winch betel the 


Many things that passed through her 
hands. She did not seem to Consiuer 
iss of earthero Walt, or 
delt were not so 


Crazy 


the britth 
that crockers 
hardy as pot-metal and stones. 


and 


furniture, ere it bad time to wax 
old, avd miuned utensils bore evi- 
dent marks of  incautious usage, 
as aid pot suerds and broken ves. 
sels oof roth and unhandy treat. 
ricat, OY ad her celeets, how. 
ever. she bore not the whole blame, 


Nluchot the advantage braced DA servants, 
or of the detriment sustained by them, 
i oowing te the manner inwhich they 
we managed, N. ovad master and 
servant; 


nosress never had a good 


Master OF Dlsivess seldom 
hi Ippens ono a bad one. b he family, 
1h) Jenny hived, wee hope 
itentive elber to. their 
instruction, 
iiev enher tad not had 
pot pot in practice Miss Hamilton's 


rules for housekeeping : 


‘tile Wa 
aot tle prverst 
COoOmeerus or been 
read, or 


excellent 


‘Aeod go ao every: thing i tts propel 
time, abd to nant every thin hh oS 
pro er | W ivat Jens should 
Pave choi mn the Pyicovariargy, Was 
etten cevrred th evening. Not al- 


fending to ott, Of Dot Ktowlng Wioeal 
piece of work should paturaily pres 
cvde or tolow anolWwer, soe Was Olen 
niie this | . burried = at ds contused 
the nent. bv not baviog ber tine 
and sertice app rloued ‘ iue bi as 


beaiad, and 


UUsiIDas 


Phivtlal, ‘a 


possible, to au 
eVcuibie bdohy, DUC vel uer 
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was crowded into a late and UNse ays 
able period of the day OF the wee 
There would have been lithe ¢ ficu 
iD appotrhUng one POLLOD ot sep 
to be statedly perlor med Detore breg 
fast, another previous to the bour g 
diner, and a third im the ufternony 
bor exainpie, the mistress might eanjy 
have presciibed the Cleaning of je 
house, the removal ot every thug 
Offensive, the admitting Of tresh gy 
especially where persous had slept 
a> the livariable first employment ¢ 
eVery noth. Other business wou 
have jvilowed of course. 


SUCH feyy- 
lations, tiie 


MGUstrious and — Cheaply 
matron tuliuws, to the credit aud prot! 
of herself and furily : but such 
dolent and gossiping dames neglec 
and despise to thew injury and is 
giace. 

About (his 
served, HNO parlicular place was ab 
lotted tor aticles often used. — More 
{line Wis frequently spent ip looking lof 
the hammer afd the hatchet, thar 
had to be eccupted in Usb them 
when found, It was no uncominos 
thing for the very wearing apparel, 
a hat, a shoe, or a stocking to be 
Wise Wa morning.  Vexatious dis- 
appolntinent and celay to day, dx 
Hol excite lo irore accuracy and puue 
tuality to morrow; so powerful is the 
influence of careless babits. As itwa 
With the master and iis man, sow 
the mrad aod ber mistress. On the 
GCeearion the pot-hooks er the lade 
had pone astray, on that the tong 
Gisappeared; at one time a poli 
coule not be found, and at 
diligent search for the beetle wa 
in Vani. Seldom was a meal takes, 
but a2 Loge, spoon, OF  porriigei, 
a khnite, or a tork of the knows 
number was wanting. ‘Lhese were tei 
boirowed upd concealed by the & 
lerposition of fairies, as the ignorabl 
aud superstitious have supposed : but 
had fallen aside as toe natural reswi 
vf vegligence and inattention. | 
loohiny ior this and that article, tweoly 
Were oben misplaced, ain) 
throwh tuto Contusion. Lhe hitcned 
and scullery became a niingled scent 
ot disorder; aad shall we add, grea 
was sometimes the huddle of UW 
bed chamber and di essing closet 
Mucu time was thus speat, aud Wt 
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(yrniture impaired, in being tossed 


sEpped out of the 
time, by con- 


tw and fro. Wut 
for any lev. ta ot 


wil a 
treting ust, or in being injured by 
damp, Was rendered useless When 
juund : 

fur these and the like evils, the 


master aud mistress chided, but pro- 
vded no etfectual remedy. ihe 
vrvants readily acquitted themselves, 
roae rolled the blame upon anotiier, 
Atercation kindled passion, and passion 
produc ed domestic broil. Such are 
the consequences Fests tuing from un- 
kiluloess in p.abning, aud want of 
ofoer mm execuuion., 

esides the deficrency of Jenny's 
rentai education, she received httie 
good aastruction from her mistress, 
etber by precept or example. Ju 
the routine of her services, her = at- 
tution Was not turned, as tt should 
have been, to Cleanliness and accuracy 5 
aor were these excelient household 
accompibaments put tubby in hea power, 


p 


jue fumily in which she lived were 
sully delective in several litthe miat- 
lers, a proper attention to which, 


would have contributed much to their 
comfort aud health; as alo to their 
wlerest and respectability. A very 
ute trouble in) sewering underneath 
te clay of the room floors, would 
have etiectually cured the damp, and 
preveuted ats baletul effects. ‘ihe 
curlaias and bedding would not have 
ried, nor would the tables and chars 
ave eventually become  uscless, in 
Mving tue gluemg destroyed, and 
ber Jotuts opened, ‘Lhe "furniture 
woud have been jess liable to meouldi- 
ms, and litthe concretions of this 
wit could have been eastly rubbed 
"ay. It is astonishing how remiss 


peopie over the country are as 
the damp of their houses. They 
put themselves to expense in pur- 


sie articles to be 


destroyed, 
vey ¢ \pose 


themselves to many 
“RTS trom damp apartments, aud 
bad air, J hey risyue thew lives 
through Carelessness, or to save a 
Were it mot for the 
assimilating principles of hu- 
adiure, the Victitis Lo 
gigs would be many more 
“SY aiee Por want On room, or raihet 
wa Mistaken taste, 

WCA their VEU Chaiibers 
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these, the noxious 
throveh the 
thev are not 
Were windows 
could be 
al pieasure, bul many are 
Qt those that 
would 
even 


sinall a scale. In 
breath, taat has 
lungs is COnfined; and 
accessible to fresh air. 

made lO Open, apartorerts 
ventiloted 
hot thus constructed, 
are, the setting up of a 
net be a difitcu't) matter, yet 
to this trouble the aegitvent are either 
unwilling to submit, or they deem 
io umecessary. dn the enjoyment of 
beatth they ough at) the means ot 
lis preservation, as if they were puerile 
and pastyriheatnet Hay; ry 
cauin, 


passe al 


Sash 


ve) ana ilities. 

Irat tortie dwellers ta many a 
that the hitenen from 

or ot Hecessily, Haust be kept open, 
that broken windows are lebt toremati 
uoreftted, and that the bumerous 
crevices of the walls give easy 
to the reireshing i breeze. Ju this Wa, 
however dangerous and imdecent, 
that precious health bas been often 
Inadverteatly miatotained, which the 
inhabitants of ftithy abodes are at 
lithe patos to preserve. Were places, 
Where many sleep, occ asionall y fuimi- 
gated by burning therein a little brim. 
stone in some vessel, it would frus- 
trate the growth of distempers, ane 
be a means of preventing the de- 
ceithul and fatal intiuence ot those 
tedious fevers wiich are so Comineu 


Goeor, Cuslom, 
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In Contined and crowded apartments, 
both im town aad country, Let noi 
Mnagine, that any divine purpose ai- 
hiuls the Jaw, or supersedes tie duty 
Of self preservation. bhey gros: lv 
inistake, who think that diseases have 
an absolute Commission Ciscommected 
tion the means of ljuring, or of 
plreselving health and hie; as ti Vv 
alo do who vainiy lmagine that the 
stated law of natural Causes pioduc 
ing natural eifects, will be violate l 
In their) bebait by any miraculous 
interposition. The trifling expeaditure 
ofa few pence in per lime an- 
bually, woud wintewasih a whole 
dwelitng-house, tastce, give ita neat 
appearance, Counteract sull and con 
lavtous ail, a 


and le dith. boi tiie 


d prrote 1< ( beads Me's 
pewiect Of liese 
and Oller « heap presers iVes O: heailiy 
aod cuilort, few Maced Cai Joie al 
want of abltirty the muaority ase 
abic to purchase su fh necessaries, if 


ine; were wilt. dhe LOLS that 
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vuany viciously spend in clubs and 
prtes, in gaming and drinking, tn 
eiipty parade, On Jaopiversaries i pro- 
moung party spit, would do much 
vivre than defray the small expense 
here warmly recommended, Hlow 
helt a matter to any would be the 
Ppending of a few shillings compared 
to the floss susta ned by the spread 
and protraction of contagious  dis- 
orders in lerge fainities. Let all re- 
member that the preserving of ouf 
own Sife, and the tite of our 
neivhbour is an important part) of 
the duty required mm the sixta pre 
cept of the divine law. 

Jenny’s master and mistress, pos- 
sessing a false taste, were more ia- 
clued to decorate nein own perions, 
and especially those of their children, 
than to unprove their Jand, put toe 
house in meal order, und teach them 
oilspring the necessary economy of 
ite. Lbey had tour daughters who 
read badiy, and knew nothing of 
writing and accounts. To spin ana 
knit a little was the scanty extent of 
their education, They were net 
tuugoat to wash, to milk, to make 
butter and cheese, to nurse, to make 
and mend children's ciothes, and 
ther own. ‘Lhe cookery and other 
parts of housekeeping were conducted 
yy the mother and ber maid; while 
the daughters were allowed, in. se- 
dentary mood, to occupy a corner 
Jt tine wheel, and Teimaty in ignorance 
et tue chief accomplishments of which 
they wonld. stand ino most need 
through the remainder of He. Sparing 
Was the conversation of the temale 
part of this family on the principal 
parts of domestic business, and as 
sparing were their manual exertions; 
but abundant was the chat on the 
fashiunable gowa, and modish head- 
and to obtain these a grand 
object of pursuit. The daughters as- 
pied to appear fine at church on 
Sundavs, and at other places of public 
resort, arrayed not with the frais of 
toeir own skill and handy work, wut 
vanities of the 


Hess 5 


with the C\ pensive 
wniiimer’s shop. in this ambition t 

were countenanced and jomed vy the 
parents. ‘Lhe tawdry decorations of 
the body enerosed attention , the su- 
ornaments of the mind were 
Ndormed with this ud 


sith 
. 
neg ected. 
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that gaudy appendage, awkward 
gait and manners, forth they Capered 
troin day to day, from a Cabe 
ruinous-looking outside, dirty, egg 
fused, and ai-furpished within, Hos 
unvecoming is costly attire to they 
who know not how to put it on, & 
wear it; to those whose rustic by. 
haviour spoils all its lustre, to ge 
as bave nothing like it at home, « 
or about all the piace of | their res. 
deoce. ‘These girls, atlecting to & 
gay and gaudy belies in singie fit, 
became slutsin the capacity of wive 
‘They might have been clad in pex 
dress, principally of their own maki 

up, suttable to their station, ang 
suitable to what they were reasonabis 
entitled to expect in a married state: 
while the savings from superfuom 
embellishment would have paid fer 
sume necessary edueation, and made 
their piace of abode  commodiow 
and comfortable. Umbrellas and pe 
rasols made but an unsightly a- 
pearance on an unppiastered wall, and 
under a sooty roof. ‘The  supertve 
peiice, and the costly mantle wer 
unsultably associated with dust and 
cob-webs in the worm-eaten pres, 
and fithy ward-robe. ‘Though he 
father Kept but one horse, and, i 
seasons of pressing business, a second; 
yet the eldest daughter was furnished 
with an elegant side saddle, whip and 
bridle ; accompanied with a fit nding 
dress, Suitably enough to her station 
she married a neighbouring farmer 
sun, who, having but seven acres @ 
land, could keep no horse. She could 
wear the siding dress, though obliged 
to Joz on foot, or have it converted 
Ito 2 coat for her husband, orcradie 
clothes for the baby, but the equ 
page was lett to decay in a_ solitary 
book as useless Jumber. Had 
lenales of this family, from ery 
lite, been habituated to cleanliness am 
industry, and to plain and stmpe 
dress, and taught exactness in Wt 
different departments of house-wilety 
as they came forward im the work, 
t'ey would have’ more successtullf 
recommended themselves to the note 
of the sensible and discerning, ar 
they could by all their flounces 
show, and they would have prey 

usetul and agreeable partners thro 


} : .' ~: 
eut the joursev of matrunons Huey 
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ad suppose, 38 members of a nu- 
perous tannily, ther tortune had been 
ated, skill and diligence im the 
inanagement ot domestic concerns 
evuld have more than compensated 
we deficiency of dow ry. But they 
cere deluded by the brilitancy of 
swion, and stinul ited to extremes 

dressing by ther own misiaken 


oie, and the envious exertions of 
war vieng neighbours. Jenny too 
sas fascinated by what she = daily 


ard and saw. It required more 
udenial than she possessed, to see 
ew and fashionable pieces of finery, 
id not be apxious to have something 
Her stinted wages came 
her ambitious 
utmost wishes 
jizemained unsatisfied, she some- 
nes, under the influence of temp- 
wn, cadeavoured to secrete and 
sspose of some little articles that 
She possessed 
. strong inclination to Captivate the 
eart of some swain, and change a 
ation of reputed bondage in the 
mse of strangers for the freedom 
hoped to possess in being mistress 
'acot of herown. Thisinchination 
vas gatural and innocent, but the 
means she took to gratify if, were 
most commendable. Her 
wity as a servant was permitted 
) decrease in proportion to her = at- 
Her suitors 


s¢ them. 
wy short of gratifying 
When her 


ures. 


t the 


Pmgnt have had full liberty to pay 


b admirers. 
j the importunity of his addresses, jis 
“T promises, flattering endcarments, 


ore, the day of their 

58 couple p 

E and 

I Naving tle wherewith to begin the 

ft “ pA: saolbiae 
0, it was difficult to make much 

Mane of fortune, in the 


Wet vieitk in open day; but she 


| pteferred the nightly uiterview, and 


“olen embrace. A window, in the 
camber where she slept, admitted 
we amorous wooer at an UuNnseason- 
wie hour, Jack whose story bas 


seen partly told, was one of her fond 
The trequency of his visits, 


and Warm caresses terminated in the 


er of gallantry already mentioned. 
| ‘Omake reparation of damages, an | 
acs & 

“Yer their shame, they hasted to the 


' ae 
“ar ot Hymen. Though rich in 
nuptials found 
poor in wordly substance, 


they remamed tor iiie. 


use of 
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though: 
Jack, om 


their circamscribed means, 
they had been industrious, 

lis estate of servitude, might have 
saved part of his earmings, bad hy 
been so disposed: Jenny’s hire was 
barely adequate to the supply of re- 
current exigencies, even though she 
had beea iiluenced by no vanity 
of dress. ‘The uyequai wages of male 
and temale servants is an existing evil. 


A tarmer’s man, who works but a 
part of the das, has from erght§ te 
fen guineas per annum; while the 


maid who must ply ber daily, and 
hot less useful task, from the time 
of her rising in the morning, til 


she retires to rest, only obtains the 
sorry pittance of thirty shillings, as 
the average reward of her halt year’s 
labour. ‘Lhis evil may be partly at- 
tributed to the force of custom, but 
is principally owing to the establish- 
ment of a local militia, and the syste- 
matical continuance of a wasteful war 
ln opposition to whatever impropriety 
custom may have hitherto sanctioned, 
the law of equity demands a melhio- 
ration of the circumstances cf female 
servants, ‘lo counteract, as far as 
possible, the evil intluence of war- 
fare, and make better provision tor 
subordinate females, they might be 
more employed in| manufactures and 
agriculture, toan they now are. Spin- 
ning wnay be beneficial to the com- 
munity, but it is a poor and unpro- 
ductive art tothe spinster. If women 
are the weaker vessels, there are various 
employments in husbandry and me- 
Chanics, in which they are not en- 
paged, that would suit their supposed 
lnierior strength. But many temale 
uccupations witbin doors, are as dit- 
ficult as those which have been de- 
nominated the hardy labours of the 
field. Lo perform the work belonging 
to ihe laundry, the dairy, and the 
Kitchen; to use the smoothing-iron 
and the churn-statt 1s not less labortous 
than to handle the spade, the shovel, 
the sichle, or the flatl While ail 
females should be profictents in the 
management of the interior concems 
of the household ; im addition to such 
proficiency, one portion of them 
might be allowed to spin, a second 


taught some mechanical art, and a 


third cigaged to assist the farmer ta 
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the mnportant, but much negiected 
busiuess of aurieullure. 

Jack ana Jenny, bow tm the state 
of wedlock, were stil the more cs. 
posed to consu.t ther own point i- 
terest, ratner toan tue advantace of 
Chow faites woere biey served, 
It Llaere fore becauue bec sirv to al- 
low them to look out fora wew fae 
bitate lheyv rented a tut, ayvarden, 
aid otues litle accommodslions, Ww 
the Hetwibeourhood where Line y hed 
niet yo Fesided Some Thine pre. 
sents trom a mmawter and omisires, a 
crazy ualrel, trrat Jick bad won at 
~ ratlhog, a shale down, two bhicw 
oak stoas, @ ule pot, aod an old 
wheel formed toe tees furniwure of 
there cabin. Alcor sfenray prematurely 
foilo ed their Commencement ol louse 
hee pug. in What Wa Carey beyub, 
trey succeeded ev beyoud their 
wiol, AC tew vorars repieaished their 
dwelling with a@ balers and heip- 
bess Oifsprog. ah providing for these, 
and trainin; them up, they were not 
very atte;tive or todustrious, — por 
cid they discover any great degree ot 
solicitude, Or eXereise much ecano- 
my. dost late at nigat burning 
their farthing candle, and waste a 
large share of the moruing’s sun in 
bed, was the'r Constant manner. Phes 
seldom sat without a fire, foralthough 
they made no tit of there own, they 
never wanted so jou as my remained 
wy othe bog. lo ths hind of petty 
piiferog thetr progeny wore early 
Gamed; and thus preepared for dis 
honesty in greater matters.  Deeming 
their poverty a sulfrcieat apology jor 
there conduct, they boldly persisted im 
w practice, aad encoursved their chi 
dren in vt, whieh geureiilly passed 


with tmpats boey Knew weil that 
tie ¢ Npre tis aia i? ONCE POTN, feoan 
mdiy chee i} dP adiblelliba dye hits rigk its, 


would oe greater than the los« at 
my oue tiiue sine iit j by te ° ett. 


N will) tan ; Qu i) S37¢° “+. a! lite 
very, they were offeia teara do coim- 
pri tiyae nt tuemseives on the score af 


foe bborpye Ve. ehilta Os ee Posi V tH Chibi 
valuabie ) mot cous dering tiet te 
{.rianet prussesses few arhicies wihyis 


ta 
eoss bingo more than tos foes ov amas 
hier that eojpust ino a dittle, would 
he winust «iso much Luey were 
hid ex i wiiut little Suuotuls ~ 





(Oc, 


a fortunate combination of ej, 
stances sometimes Put LILO thelr janes 
Wiatever they bad learned of yy 
art of gaining a penay, they yey 
pothing of retaming i, or of priden 
ly disposing of it to wie best adyy 
tage. Dhey lavishly spent the prop, 
ol to-day, hever COUSTUeCTING — bby 
probable penury of tomorow, 

seasous of plenty, Wuey Woe so pro 
atl ot dependent, that oemoer Naltery 
nor reward could ereauye "he T Services 
Kop oated trials ane straits, in time 
ob scarey, uid not teach theo: wisde 


wen abu france returns € poy 
mais fofly, ma the day Arti) 
and mo wientary - prosper even 


friendsa p to him in ty 
uth clhowu, Lheir rane 
steud of being laugat ¢ 
bied up mn tdlene 
jnstead of) being lived 
abie -tranmake cay provision tor tiem. 
selves, they were kept il home » 
poverty and laziness these evils | 
have repeated and dwelt on, becasue 
they constitute a chief source ot what. 
ever immoralities prevail amongst the 
lower Classes of society; and also of 
whatever injuries mankind — sustain by 
such Homoralities. It is the ind 
pensable duty of those who have in. 
fluence to exercise it im Coustraining 
industry ail who are able, andsso soo 
as able. " 
Jeuny, In parchasing what gel, 


2 
é 


potat es and flax were needed for 


bersest andfamily, casried on a secret 
aud contraband: trafic. with the neigh 
bouring farmers’ wives. Many of thee 
to gratify them gluttony, to gossip ani 
riot with their guzsling and tipphing 
associates sobbed their husbands 
clandestinely selling the produce ¢ 
their farms at an undervalue. Wha 
ever OVetpIUs Jenuy, and such as she, 
needed not, or could not buy, ther 
could assist to barter with a neighbour 
Ing huckster, or exchanve tor whisker 
at the most contiguous drain shop 
Though Jeany thus procured sume 
urticies at a cheap rate, vet tai 
Miko tie account the lass of time, 06 
absence trom the iitthe ones, the ded 


habits herself contracted, and suppe® 
oA 
ed in’ otners, she would ve 


Mere profit in purchase ver nec 
saries at a fair muaet. Had she ® 
maiped at home, been frugal and 
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rr) us and kept her children dili- 
iy ein) loved, sie needed have 
: np bho dishonest shift) either tor 
rake 
i re maintenance of herown. But it 


nat strange, that poverty should pre- 
al, | that there should be te ipta- 
n toi iit practices, where a mother 
engaged in tattling trom 
ouse to house, while her heedless 
cyidren were indulged in idleness and 
\doience, permitted to waste any sinall 
ppened to have, and ett 
rags to ruins for want of 
repales, 


wis busli \ 


ore they hay 
to rend ther 
litle tumels 


Within, and all around the shed of 
stamly, fhithiness reigned Without 
controul. Unwashed trom the contract- 


dirt of the day, ihe children re- 
t red to rest: from a nasty litter they 
cove to sit down in ashes, “Dheir un- 
combed and matted heads, their sordid 
rags, foul taces, and dirty skin, their 
blny appearance, and more abomin- 
wle habits, presented an expressive 
meture of the sluttisiness of the mo. 
thet, who, in all her dress and man- 
ners, — demoustrative evidence 
of having wholly relinquished the 
gaudy ova imeats with which she bad 
vie day mace a happy Conquest ot 
Jack. She, that was once his darling 


uyuiph, clad in white muslin, could 
now leave bin to wear an unwashed 
suirt. for quarter of a year; and 


slatleruly content herself asiong ina 
i Peasy garb, chequered With soot drops, 
aod besineared with e very variegated 
description of filth. fler partner was 
hotinuch more exact. Mle sometimes 
ce cated cleanliness, but set mo ex- 
ample ot it in his own conduct. Sel- 
dom did the puritying rivulet that 
trichled by the toot of his garden, 
batue bis hands and face; and stil 
wore seldom his deus or his feet. A 


_ beard unshorn tor weeks, and clotted 


withdirt, gave him a iim aspect, Lhe 
‘ssouro! his sweaty feet, and of the 
'Y Whpin his brogues was nove of 
Nie Most fragrant: but Contented and 


uninoested was Jack. The nasal or- 
pai happily loses its powers in’ those 
¥bo live in stench. dis chief place 
« géluering manure without the hut 
“45 at the very door step, licre a 
vwoW Was Constructed by design where 
wl lor the garden mit rot and.be 
“Wewenty collected throughout the 
\e 


” lieve, laa putrid peservoir Fest 
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ed an unsavoury medley of ashes and 
stagnant waters, of the diegs anu re- 
fuse of the sordid hut. irom this 
putrescent compost itis reasonable to 
suppose the cabin would be daily im- 
pregnated with exhalauons of no 
very stiubrious tendency.  ‘Phrough 
this, sink a swine, wineh they soine- 
times kept, plowed and wallowed, and 
trom tivs sink to as trough, seated 
inside of the family shed, it waddled 
hundred times a day, daubing the 
fetid mud of is Intry Catcase on every 
tuing with which it Came ta contact. 
Let none denominate th a livper- 
holical descripuion, or allese, that such 
uncleanness Is the unavoidable con 
comitant of the cottoer’s necessitous 
siitialion, Nuinbers having tostruggle 
with all the difficulties usual to this 
rank of householders, are nevertheless 
peat and ciean. Jheir course and 
homely clothing even when reduced 
to shreds and patches, still retains 
evident features of the cleanly taste 
of the careful wearers. ‘The whole 
interior of the lowly cabin manifests 
the diligence and order of its active 
Inhabitants. ‘lhe cheap, the plain and 
scanty furniture is kept uasullied, the 
humble repast ts handsomely served Ups 
all tue domestic atfairs relative to the 
cot, the garden, or the |ittle stock, 
are conducted with precision and e- 
conomy., Lie children want not need- 
ful education, their early utility to 
their parents, and themse ives at home, 
or at service, discovers the exemplary 
management and unwearied attentions 
of a virtuous housewile and ber ims 
dustriocus mate, 
‘Lhe filthiness of 
the seeds of cherisued 
produced its abundant fruits. 
taneous distempers and 
family were subject. by such, and a 
siugu.ar dearth of provisious for two 
succecdinyg stuniners, uey were brought 


Jack’s abode sowed 
disease, and 
‘boc. 
fevers his 


to the brink of famine. Li this dreary 
State, Dolwilbstandiog all their tories 


and detects, 


they became ft objects 
of the 


svinpathies and munincence of 
the humane and charitable. It is a 
mistaken charily that woes to encourave 
the sturdy veyear who strolls avout 
luduiging bis \aziness, while he prac- 
Lises his premed MU positions on 
the industrious, aod that is withhelu 
from the pour would 
oe 


+ , 
paired 


LOuUscbuluer: Whe 
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fondiv cleave to the wally of lis 
Coeverless shea. and t low sume busi 
ness tor bis Own and bis dependent's’ 
stipport, rafiker than beg thom Gout 
to d or. Such as are thus di jy seal 
Siiouid eXpereimce tithe out of peed 
toe cheertng felp of Uhese whoa 
bountitul creator hes prospered. ©) 
VE SsODS Ach change lets Of prenty, ye 
Summptuots pleat, Who roll om aftha- 
ence, lend an ear tothe ery elds ress! 
Pity the forlori Case of the poor col- 
tacer strugyiimg te Litiny forward an 
belpiess fami ys omid al tie stratts and 
hardshiy s attendant upon bos tumble 
loi! OF your tabies jluaded with iuNxu- 
ries Wnpart the cruims to the meagre 
mother and hee bungry brood! 


“Al! hitele think the gay licentious proud, 

Who pleasure, power, and aithicuce 
Statrarvlatey - 

Hlow manus pine wiant—--——_-——- 

OW tay drink the cup 

Ot baletul grief, or eat Che Ditter bread 

Of misery ! sore prerced by wrotey wind 

How many siciok inte the sordid hue 

Of chceriess Poverty '” 


Seasons of plenty returning, Jenny 
and her partner, as they had little to 
lose’, and received little thpen credit, 
recovered them former condition so 
soon as oa tull meal delivered them 
from the devouring prosp of hunger, 
Lhe sequel ot ther story so faras res. 
pects domestic dite, was simian to 
what has been clready detailed. “They 
eilen chanyed their place of aboce. 
‘ho this they were sometimes inpell 
ed ow con equi nee Of tue fatticess pri- 
rolmanee of Services, Vith whichthey 


Wee @ntirusteaus ds Well us yy Hecoi 

g trouolesc me teranis, Lo this 
changing they absvays submitted with 
“a toned pe oof beite; ug ther cr 
cn Hees wbauppy is ittoriman, thats 
Vu ie it en Whiehls cannot = had, 
i} ES prospeets support ors pris 
boc coidren, attes tedious lontenig 
ahowut tre cam tlenuth to be dis- 
persas Line auahrt r, earliel put to 
service than he te 1 od happening 
; i i ( sand Vi, tuous fall ly, 
t 2 1 go Sed ( Avotuer 
full of ams and toliv, and wax og wan- 
t ; ferred the wfas and ruin 
Os ‘ 2 cm ot the towns 
to Jp i an | aca bai [Ldto- 
Cel L Was rpet tran to the 
ut \, duu a turd in restivas GisCOne 


tent, trave il “ct ti quest of employ ’ 
to another Kiuggom. Od 
infirmities ¢ rept Upon the 
‘Jo solace the aidicied Couple, in 4 


ae 3 


pate 


Gecime Of days, and when stops; 
iito tie grave, purely did the r Wrel 
ect hut eChpesric pce a tre ACY Yi 
they bad not been sullicieatly so, 
tous through fite to secure friends u 
the day ob their greatest need. Ap, 
it they “had, how to v getfal ana ungrate. 
ful a bet Is tian! be W, few inde: 
are disposed to visit the Louse , 
mourning, especially when it is th 
abude of Poverty! In tadigent 
cumsiauees and under ap accumula 
O! Calainities, this pall made their sui. 
tury eNit fromm a word of troubles, 
Ballynahinch. s. £ 


we 


apaaaaaaals 
To® the Belfast Monihly Mas aziMe 
LUCY AND EMMA, ATALE. 
reel >No. AAV. 1», 186. 
Dp” FOR, A—-—, was an elderly 
inan of austere manners, buts 
sincere und teuder heart; be bad p 
feeling tor the whims of any bods, 
but feit true syinpathy for real a: 
flictions, and was hnown to encounte 
dillicultics to reheve them, though be 
seldom spoke or moved mereiy to 
humour any one. Lie paid morning 
visits, but not with the view of Arlim 
time, he visited the dejected to cheer 
them; the sick or poor to relieve the: 
and such as Merss Lhomson to ender 
vour to correct them ; he was feares 
of otfenaing her, nor did he often ar 
fhonttiose he reproved for it ts wel 
hiown toat he dia not intend it. de 
locim-on dreaded vim more than she 
Cishked ium, and she would have bore 
has of proois more wiihpgly it 
hal caminumreoted then when sit 
Wis alone rather than io company, 
but Dr A—— was regardiess wiet 
or betore whom be spoke; he wa 
Hl Gs pote as peup le ought to be. 
bul such characters are useful to show 
thines in their true light. 

At thus tune there was ap amiabie 
adv vistiog Mis. Thomson, who from 
the first sigit of Lucy sdmiied be 
abe wished to have suc h a servant, dv! 
never mentioned ber wish ull 
head that Lucy was going to leavt 
Mis. ‘Themson.” Mrs. Les.ey watt 
woman of rare talents which she a 
plea tohiteratuie or he elegarg arts; 
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_ fhattention, systemsofedus ation 
tot pbenetiting Lie poor, When 
’ or craw p rinstted, she 
{ ernctiv attentive to ner ciiharen, 
yt . Hew pudil alion, OF a stro a4 
wat) to practise sone elegant ari, or 
' e co pany of ain ac complished per- 
tote f wit row her attenttun trom 
Ss ce choet duties. lier head was ve- 
Aj aliv occugied with some new bene> 
Fat ent s¢ eme, hut as she Was uc- 
att mnted with a varie ty ol people, 
e uj od read such a BUnOeE of books on 
ihe ivreiit suvrects, One schelhie Was 
: ytanted ly another before it Was 
al } mit to bear * tis nothing was clone 
Suli- wi the common aid amsigniticant mat- 
giving had-peuce to the Degsalss 
>. | 2 cwitiibuting to every sUOscr. peton, 
= Whenevei Ye thougat on the suoject, 
Me che abhorrved Oppressing her servants, 
erelore she Dad a great many of then, 
P tshe never went into the kitchen, 
lerly por knew how mach or how ditdle 
m™ as to De CN jee teal from them, or Ww 
dy Whal (hinke try tihiag should be qone, 
od) Sue Was seidom ipsportuned wilh their 
| af. coup ants, but wen ley did occur 
inte? sie iistened Wilh tbat good nature 
ihe which soe always felt. but which 
| we se dow turned to mucin accouiut 
ping MEF Want of that perseverance anc 
it soluity which alone produce tine 
hee reformation, OF give permadent rened, 
ie] \\ hether Liicy’s blerestiog p> rsiot} of 
dea manners, oO, fer elans Ou Distory 
rev irtauicw Mrs Lesley’s atenuon its ts 
a Gificual to adeterisde, out 142 patd 
we Meagdy alloution toad the sccnes which 
‘i ppened tocome betore ber. Sie jusiy 
st preciaocd Laue V's Worth, aha on bear 
wes ginal sue Was gotnyuto leave Mrs 
\y ; thors nm sne proposed io her to be 
sv Housekeeper with her. Lucy gladly 
ny; wotpented, dul told bei she was a stanger 
efi ty the customs of yreat houses, and 
wal VesCeG Heot- KNOW the way to ma 
be nage serVauty ; she also told her that 
now Mis ! On Was never wiitng to 
Ch to « plaints which she t MoU t 
ibe er duty tu tiake. Mrs. Lesiev 
ron PoMisec ali the assistance she could KIVe 
he? PET, ANG Wos charmed t Ld one whose 
b mW see Could irust, as she bad Jittle 
st a ’ eorhce on her present house hee per. 
we M the mean tune Betty’s love of 


5 3 Billy lu such a devree 
aie house at all 


he took Jane with her 


CLCiCased 


in the 
WMI, ONE ULy 
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and totally forgetting ber, she returned 


home without hes ly vai doucy en- 


quired lor the cli ld, lib Villikd Se dle 
teaipted to tel] her «aitbstress of her 
loss. Mrs thomson was busily ene 


giged tuking toa lady just returned 
trom Londow on the f.shions and 
aulusements of tue day. Little Nana 
was sent tm to entreat her mammdaiv 
come out. © bo whom child?” La 
Lucy, mamma.” ** Well Miss Morris 
tiese servants are a plavue, they never 
let yourest; pray Miss Morri, ts there 
any Machine discovered yet for a house 
apa children to be minded without 
servants or without your continually 
keeping itin motion? | would conseit 
to wind itup once a week.” ‘No It. 
deed ma’an, biave heard of no such 
hing s tf wish tuere was, forcuildren 
those hateful inatlers re- 
quire such Constant attention that they 
become quite a tax upond 
SUTES 5 yet 1 Lomwdon a person would 
suppose there was sucha machine ui- 
der ground, for you never see the ia- 
dies trouble themselves about either 

‘fiow L wish Mr. ‘Thomson would 
live in) London!” ‘dts charming 
discourse Was taterrupted by the en- 
tiance of Niss. L introducing Lue 
cy all trembling and to tears, cary. 


lone ua dittle Jane dreadiully mangled, 


and domestt 


our pleu- 


SCY 


Sipe found her atter a yreat deal of 
ditcul:y in toe arins of a poor ear- 
rier Whose car had rotledover her ; 
the child was stil alive aud chlinping 


Nits. 


tice 


to bLucy. bhhomMeus 
but could 


done. Lucy had etfected iret purpose, 


Urey praeie’s 
thik what was to be 
put the ch) ick oy toe bed and dros an 
her acted 
as quick as postlhie, bul Jane would 
Hot Sulfer fief Sipghel, 
inade the whele 
Niro. Lhom-on was obliged 
to ahnowlecee thet there was but 
wheel wi! wus 


wottias, Hyd) throupertat arial 
. 


Neg tuavs Out of 
fia ra) Mlt's wt hit 
; 


Dylisilie’s 


her Qhachiwe which 
that allowed 
battle power toe whole went wrong. 
dscharced; Lucy could 
use uotil dittie Jane 
Mas Tecoveres altevded her with 
the greatest cure and ail the children 
were sory to patl will her Owen 
gave her a parting sermon. ‘Young 
woman, always hope tor the best, and 
never fear doing the best you can; 
that isiny adyice, aud J give Mio 504 


one 
sound, and when Wad 
’ ‘ 

beity was 
hot Je AVe { = hie 


she 
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with my blessing.” Lucy wept her 
toanks. Nlis. t homsou Was nol a wo 
man who reaped jasting advantage 
from the mistakes aristuig from her 
own neglect; her life was a round of 
Insipiad pleasures, flagrant errors, and 
Momentary, inedeociual repentance, so 
tat Lucy's siagving of thot Was a bilat- 
ter of little c Misequence to the family. 

The dav atter Lucy jeit Mes. i hoi 
eon she had a vood deal ot Company, 
aid Doctor A—— unexpectedly en- 
tered. « Mrs.  iiomson,”? said be, 
* why have you sent away that) good 
comatenanced young woman who sery- 
ed you?” © Itt, to) be stipposed,” 
said Mrs. Thomson, “ taat thad sufi. 
cient reasons tor uu.” “Whatever 
doubts to mieht have,” replied be, 
‘6 vet | eX) rs sed pone, beet Sip Ly 
asked the question, * Sue then answered 
tuat ** Mis. Lesiey has some ronmpantr 
notions Of Improviy tae anaugeimeat 
of her famis, tro which she fancies 
that girituay assist ber, outsbe wall 
find that servants must be servants, and 
treated as sucn.” ‘| am glad,” said 
Doctor A-—-- * that there ts doy one 
wio has even a whto dor Lid, and 
Fight isso Seatom done that tae ea 
seems roniantic , as for thie kReneravly 
‘ vou, Vou eNalt VOUT se Ives so hig 
that {ue btset ies Oi] VOU SeEVAliLs, aiicl 
fhe cries @t your ¢ iihtten Canoot reach 
vou. butiba favourite | p> Gos baties 
its head, OF A Canary Hird GPFOODS tls 
wing, you are ali senotbiltty y and bke 
toe jaw that hencs a man toc stealing 
asheep, you Chunss ao servaot for 
tearing your laces and such titles. 
 dritles' sad Mies. Lhomsen, “any 
person that buys idcoe now, wal fin 
si no tile.” Wector Aw pepicd 
66 ] look Upon hace aod abi sane ib lisboys 
astrifles, bwot asa "Nh! Duct r 
Aw,” sail av uwllected youLg sy- 
copaant et Mrs. Taonisaa’s,” you 
ure Very severe. sul ly that which so 


pouch Yeates Dbeauly can be ne 


tritie ellee: i ous or to tue ladies.”’ 
** such nanseise,” said Doctor \——, 
*' mipul ado PF Youre gli Wao pas 
too much atlentian « your trivon us 
couvereation, Out tor the Meier of 
catoren, tee head of a tanniy to 
think more of ber ornaments and her 
dress tuah of berdomestic athars iy not 
chy Ce Taira y rukuous, but 


Chi mtoe ! girest degr e, Nirs 





Thomson in vain endeavonred ip, 
the discourse, but Doctor p 
speciable character and impres 
tone always gamed bin atiens 
Indeed bis blantness to the pry 
who generally keep their companys 
1) aWe, Was lrequye nity dN Aye iy 
tu the younger part of thy audiey, 
Ile asked Mrs. i bomsou whether y, 
did not think herself accountable 4. 
tue comtorts and virtues of her jay. 
) ta ldo not,” said sie, **thitek wy 
self a countable for that which |p 
others to do.’ ** Virtues aud ailection 
suidne, ‘*arenot bougut and sod wit 
Mauey, but with like specie, thereto 
tuke iny word tor it: your neglect » 
be pard with neglect; the aitectiona 
gaardian Oorbel favaily will be pad we 
alfection; and those who are virtuoy 
here, mav hope to enjoy the rewa 
of such conduct in a. better wor 

2M, Lesley’s fine understanding «4, 
generous heart made her discern tne 
there were errors in her domestic m 
nagement, and induced her to liste 
to probable means of rectifying thew, 
she ways apt to mdulge sanguine hope 
ol any thing new, and she fancied ty 
Lucy would reiorm those aifairs o 
witch she seldom meddled, yet wa 
at times sensible they were importa 
parts towards promoting the harmony 
of the whole. 

Lucy's oflice was to keep the hevs 
ana oversee the wiole busitiess of tie 
house; she found the servants lazy 
andirrezular, but the amiable dispo 
tion of the atstress was ino some ce. 
gree fellected upou them, te fams 
Was likeca hing nnn il governed OV s 
wel disposed, inactive prince, thes 
who were nearest) Mrs. Lesley’s per 
Son Were Conmitortadly provided for, 
or lived in a degree of splendour, 8 
tue Kitchen and the servauts’ roo 
were truly wretched; no neatiess,! 
1 wularity, nor even tue common 
Lites hecessary fur their comfort 
fea pew and Copvenient utensil #2 
purchased, itwas broken, of fet to fs 
of pul tO Wrong Uses by those wis 
Were at ho expense in procuimg i, 
and pever seetog or techug the go 
etlects of reyularity, they cid nat ae 
at it, Laoush Lucy Wad» vested Wi 
fall power to remedy evils, yet 
the Case among set vants did hol se 
sv desperate as that among ecuildse 
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she was in no haste to make inno- 
vgions, believing Chat graduat reform 
was the best Meals to alter such in 
veterate habits as she ovoserved , bor 
dui she fad pleasure in appearing to 
know better toad any one else how 
ty act, but would willingly have siel- 
tered under her uiistress’ orders, Lie 
kitchen mand, who was the slave of 
ai the servants, was continually hur- 
ced trom one thing to another, so that 
i Was tinpossible tor any taing to be 
well done, or for her to have time 
sod inchmation to make her dismal 
abode clean; yetalitue boy was even 
“ greater slave than the Kitchen maid; 
he. Was expected tou run eftranus tort 
every one in the house, and to do 
ost of their work, thus supplying the 
deliciencies Which were Caused by their 
laziness or bad management. Nirs. 
Lesley did not Know that such a being 
existed, nor had she the slightest idea 
that such slavery was practised under 
her roof, vet she who reprobated 
oppression in every shape, was the 
cause of its being exercised by her 
inattention; for there ts no frank tn 
lite which should exempt a woman 
irom Knowing how every 
her family is situated, and the order 
In whien every part of her family ts 
kept; she might Know this without 
youg out of her sphere, withoul ne- 
glecung her coildren, her trends, or 
even her more ornamental employ: 
ents; the order and happiness of net 
funidy should be her chiet Concern, 
all tue Otiers are only to be considered 


a secondiry recreations, 

If indoleace is suffered ta predo- 
Minute ta vouto, it prevents us from 
taklagan interest in any duty we have 
to perform. Lucy had an active 
inind, and was accustomed to feel a 
degree of anxiety im any pursuit; 
tity disposition was first observavie 
i her mother’s affairs, and still con 
tinued about the affairs of her eu- 
poyers, She spent some time in 
Mrs. Lestey’s family, making obser- 
lions, and endeavouring to Giscuver 
the origin of the evils she perceived ; 
she was in high favour with Mrs. 
Lesley, Sie Sspune freely to her of 
every thing, and held consultations 
with her avout the best menuner ot 
forming household atfairs. Lucy was 


va 


braucnh of 
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empowered to do all that she thou ztet 
hecessary, and perhaps it was best 
that she felt derselt oppressively ac- 
countable. She thought that many 
mistakes arose trom servants hurry wg 
from one ting to another without any 
mMelood 5 thisis geverany occasioned 
by mconsiderate and ‘contradictory 
orders. She determined first to tm- 
prove the condition of the kitchen 
maid, and she did not allow ber to 
do the business of the other servants; 
she got all the AKilchen utensils, and 
wheu they were clean, she told the 
kitchen maid the use ofthem. Lucy 
had aindd manner, and weil govero- 
ed passions, so Uiat when peopie were 
hot determined to dislike her, they 


must love her: she rather made re- 


quests than save orders, she advised 
or recommended rather than found 
fault. At firstthe kitchen maid thought 
sie had a bad prospect of geting 
turough her work; both to du her 
former work. and to be clean, was 
truiy hard, but she soon perceived 
that her time was more comtortabl y 
spent, as well as more easily; she 
neither soiled nor wore out her clothes 
as fast as formerly, nor scalded her- 
self so often, because she was pro- 
vided with things tuat saved both 
herself and her cloihes; and by doing 
only her own business she had tune 
to sit down in the evenings, and 
looked with pitde and pleasuve at her 
coutortable abode. Mrs. Lesley Was 
induced from the accounts she had 
heard of the reformation in the kitchen, 
tu po to vew it; she had glanced 
into it Once vetore, but shocked at 
tie steht, turned away from it, fully 
believing that these menzal beings 
miust live wm hovels, either of their 
own, or their master’s; but she was 
bow charmed at the reformation ; her 
benevolent heart was delighted with 
the idea that ner attendants weed wot 
be wretched, and = she determined 
that they vever shoud want necessary 
comtoris. She thanked Lucy for ail 
this happimess; she would gladly 
have purchased such comfort anil 
kitchen brilliance at considerable ex- 
pense, but there was none required, 
except a lite White-wash. ‘La 
tura every thing to its proper 


use Was ali that Va wanted 



















































bie other servants belitaals fevt 
tli OO CHEE » I ‘ *s al ve ail 
realy roOVeroicat | io the ecphdren 
eruered t 1} i all! Vy to be 7 
beved, st represented the tnpro 


prety ingo tadeoiible manner, kvery 
ene ¢ i Lies te. if hy psttie » «tlhe 
toere Was ulwavs femure tu ao tat 
UNE pee ted, or tosit down 
too their sews 4 lieie Was NO Ling 
found to be cdone ye ibe hictle DOV, 
whose condition could mot be so bad 
mi oatmiscrable cabin as mm this splenai | 
imapstions mdecd be got breal, or meat, 
ee 6WHhate vel wun to ine froth i iv) We GAT 


way, Outde nevertuad time to eata 


t¢ rial Phbavad 
Llaey “W \] ‘ t ti ' Wiiical 
' ° . . e 
wemned heavily oii lu minds 


tuis was the wretched bedding of the 
servants; althougl Mes. Leslew’s ear 
Was @Ver open to her Comp daints, yet 
sO Young @ person must tec aahkward 
Hy ppt pose such Ui iVersal aileralons, 
Cine dav she requested Nirs. Le wey 
towawk throued the bouse with ber 5 
ee Conmenteu, alld was Mit by shocked 
to see the wretched state of the ser 
vants’ rooms, fiere were two sinsil 
widows wach could not) open, but 
bemg of a fanciiudl shape, Were placed 
a othe front of tie botse tor oriament, 
Iwo tusty beds too tatlered lo beat 


shakin, were lad upon the reves 


of costhy old ed steads, whose fluted 


posts were tiled with dust, and in 
Whose CUrOUs Carvings, sprders and 
wors found fenose: SOLE weetcred 
fruzments of cuitatis bung rouna, 
fliese va glace bea clothes eau \ 
a) ‘ rie . mo vueed Hit Baal idilad gy 


paced wwatet the back of a char, 
ter \ bot a ft Ye m tie Teom 5 
s-rvanis cl es hues rotiod, or were 
Fuiied wth cCorhneds. Livers Was ho 
fre pace, HO Veil fhation, eXxcepi a 
;? ad PN » WoIth Was br KA li, «fl a 
rreti le if » tt *to tine to be 
} i! Cire ‘ es | in sO Hear tie 
ps of s We .4 live cobch try wate l, 

? ) ier A sal t é } o- 
‘ } ¢ ‘ Ve 6. §.05.e% 
wis CALreMmess to ‘ ‘ 
puen wrrie hecdiiess } 'Y i wrlise, 
vt Ae’ When i cousidered 
t t { >f rs DAP | riect | r 
Khem ui, " “«l i > 
taxX, 3 ld be \ > PTOVIued Va 
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It may seem strance that they new 
compratned, but the dread ot bei. 
dismissed, and the immeasurable dy 
tunce between them ane ther (Visite 
hept them sient, or imace them thug 
It unpossible to get recresss if they 
spohe to the former house keeper, 
they were told “the place was to 
good tor them, and it they did py 
ihe it they might retura to ther 
cabins.” 

Mis. Lesley immediately got the 
Windows altered, the room white. 
Wasted, new, but plain bed-steaus, 
and every thing calculated both jor 
coutort, and to encourage ideas of 
beatness, which Lucy assured her was 
equentiy atmed at even to a degree 
ol elegance mn decent cabtns. Mr, 
Les.ey was determined that lier house 
should not bea place for making the 
condition and taste of the poor worse 
than they were at home, but it puss 
sibie to inspire thei with such noe. 
ons, atid insist on such practices as 
woud make them good house heepers 
for themselves. Wiathout such ap a- 
sistant as Lucy, these resolutions of 
Mrs. Lesley might have deyenerated 
Into Whims, but her steady exertions 
brought them to bear. 

Another evil which Lucy daily ob. 
served, was the waste of tood. Broken 
or cold meat was thrown either tw 
, Wwhich-ever came 
fist into view, Lucy who was ae 
customed to trugality as well as be 
hepeence, Was shocked to see Ware 
or want; she then made a_ practice 
P puting by stirrabout wich Was 
left, and boning it with broken meat 
aud bones atter dinner, thereby & 
sistlog oa gieaternumber of poor, ai 
providing tood more suitable tor Ue 
sck ana old, than either piaterial d- 
love would afford. «Mis. Lesley 4% 
liiovined by her chilauren of every 
Mnprovement; witnessing and cole 


dogs or beggars 


sidermg these things gave more sti 
biaty to her wavering though bees 
volet feelings. ‘The goodness of the 
: univeraily 
nhown, ond she was Gay applied t0 
mS. the poor, but she could do ithe 


bor ten, eveept tomve them broth, 


new bre uESE nheeper Was 


vod when more seemed requisite, ont 
eppied to her mistress, whuse oC 
nevovence wes daily ext nded. Mas 
I fy jouud tial prectice we * 
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better teacher than theory, and 
that no amusement was so Interesting 
gs succouring the distressed 5 slic 
to nd sie had leisure for every avo- 
cations the business ol educating ber 

ren Was making progress when 
sue set them a good example, and 
enpioyed theai assisting her in 
acts of penevoience, Lucy becaine 
more ter companion than ber servant; 
ce gradually discovered that Lucy 
esesstd taste as well as sound sense, 
lierary accomplishments as well as 
domestic ones, which ratsed her stil 
soer in per estumation. ln the fui- 
nent ot ber daty, Lucy becane 
caeertul and happy, and the porgnant 
coet she had tele at her mother’s 
goat gradually wore out of her mind, 
but ber excellent example, andamiable 
Lspusition was sul fresh jo ber re- 
coectlion. 

iv the time that Lucy had ac. 
complished her highest wishes in the 


‘ 


tamiy of Mrs. Lesley, and her ex- 
ertions proved more beneticial and 
extensive than she expectec, Henry 
Sods, a young man who had lived 
in the same village, but who had 
bee) abroad for many years, returned 
to his vatiwe village; he maquired tor 
Mis. Suwuth, the trend and adviser of 
distressed to 
hear that she was dead, and that Lucy 
hat not only lost her mother, but the 
weais Of Living independently in her 
motuer’s house. Although he was 
very voung waen he had fast seen 
er, Set her sweet countenance, geut e 
manoers, and dutiful conduct tiad 
uve such an iMpresston on his mind 

ho change of scene had ettuced,. 
Whenever the idea ot returoaing bone 
hse upon bis mind bike a Charming 
Vision, he felt delighted at the pros- 
pect of seeiag Lucy and her mother. 
ine melancholy tale which he heard 
fanned his intant flaine, and raised 
> ciflosity to see how Lucy could 
ndure servitude, and would appear 


his voutn, but he was 


her new situation, Hlenry went to 
Mrs, Lesley’s, and was joy fully re- 
feved Dy Lucy; Mrs. Lesley bad 


Rvea strict) orders that all) Lucy’s 


ac(udintance should be introduced to 
ry Henry was well received, and 
Was Sol disuppoited in the hopes 


Nits, 


mee CHEM aed = Ol 


Lucy. 
@« 
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much 
inquire 


Lesley interested herself so 
about the vou "Ma 


. 28 to 


WwW hat business s1e@- britequrare c! 
apd when she fouma 


purrstiny, 
none was txecd 
upon, she proposed to inahke fit her 
agent, this wae more than ii dracl 
expected, for fortune. had not 
propitious to hin. Hleary and Lucy 
became so. truly 


been 
attached t& each 
Oher, that with the tull consent of 
Wires, Lestey, tuev were amarned ; but 
sir hnew not how to part with her, 
neither did Juucy tke toe Wea of 
le.ving Mrs. feslev. who hed behaved 
like a mother to her; Lucy was like 
au elder sister to the ebildren, and 
a guardian and benetactress to the 
seivants ; every person in the tantly 
was deur to her, ancl she to Creme, 
At Jeneth the dav of se Ppulation Came, 
WiC Was a day ot Jamieutation s toe 
servants dreaded thot the Qi lden uge 
was over, and tiat the: 
japse into ther former condition, but 
Mis. Le lev had now ac Gu red a laba 
of hnowinp the state of her faanly ; 
enothed housekeeper oO] Lucy's pecan 
luendation was provided, and she te- 
moved to a neat house about bali a 
mile from her mistress. Sie wos sta 
cousulied upon every 


Casion; and no 


shroudd be - 


Iniportant oc- 
dehioot to Aba 
Lesley’s children Wabso vreal, as rece 
Ing perinission to spend a Gav 4s 
Lucy, vor was ita trast 
for Ciie’y 


‘yt pled re, 


talked > qt util fie nerve 


Viet, but though facy thoweht it a 
“> } . ry 1‘ 
great auty to pas atteiitiou to wits. 
Lesley, yet nowing could Graw t{ 


first alieu lou WoL iied BSOGMN girs’ 
Tamniy : 


“6 Por borrowed JOVS ADvOad We roain, 


ae 


Pidie Dal piness is loud AL Home, 


Iemma found, 


repre HALON 


In the mean tone 
that contrary to the 
ot novel writers, there was troube 
ia married tite, even when united to 
the anan of ber 
really proved afiectionate 5 she coi 
sidered her situation as truly yretcied, 
to five m the midst of heids. drat be 
have lite lewure to read novels. bes 
unbarmonized mind heard no muste 
fiom the birds, saw no beauty inthe 
creation, and telt no iterest in ti, 
aifairs of her family. 
wee Mey palu farmeis, wag [elt 


choice, und who 


lier neighbeou s 
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little cordial affection for her, but 
whose bospttality madethem wish to 
show kindness to her, but their simple 
attentions were rejected, and there was 
no chosen Imend nd confidant to 
wnouw she might relate her prievances 5 
sometimes indeed an intbnate femaie 
trieund came to pay her a visit, who 
listened to ali her complaint,, pitied 
her, reminded her of those trifling 
circuinstances which she had not ob- 
served, and by the time she had 
made her completely miserable, lett 
her with her unhappy bhusvand, to 
manage as they could. Lemma had 
never been accustomed to setiie to 
anv useful employment, and by this 
taeans her house appeared to have no 
mistress, and her husband no com- 
panion ; nor was she accustomed to 
cousider or contribute to the comfort 
ot avy person; she bever endeavoured 
to make her husband comiortable. 
‘Lhus without any rel afliiction she 
destroyed her own happiness, and the 
heppiness of every person near her ; 
and as far as her power extended, 
she was useful to no human being. 
Lucy on the contrary experienced 
real sorrow and oppression, but her 
patient inind, al good understanding 
made ber happy, anc singularly use- 
ful to all around her. Ki. 
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REPLY TO THE REJOINDER OF S.F. 

kos. E. had contented bunself with 

asserting, and showing, that Mr. 
M‘tleary was not alluded to in his 
‘siete. to a student at college,” any 
thing further from me on the subject 
would have been woanecessary. He 
would thus, at once, have rendered every 
remark of mine relative witb res- 
pect to him, while at the same time the 
charge of want of penetration must have 
utiacned to me. ‘lo such a charge, 
under the circumstances stated, 1 would 
have cheerfully submitted, 

He bas, however, pursued a very 
different conduct. He. wishes to re- 
tort my language on myself. From 
beimg the accused he becomes the ac- 
coser. He at Srstsets out with show- 
ing, or endeavouring to show, that he 
is mnocent of those charges | bave 
brought against him; but yet, as if he 
were wunself somewhat jw doubt, that 


he might perhaps have hinted a fi. 
at the Bard of Erin; and as if he eqs. 
sequently considered that those charges 
which are applied, and ouly applies. 
ble to him under the iden thes Cea 
guilty, still affected him, he says, | 
have charged him either directly or 

obliquely, with ignorance, stupidity, 
misrepresentation, &c. &c.&c 

He then begs leave to ask me ing 
quotation from myself, whether | cog. 
ceive such language suitable to th 
improved manners of the present times, 
and says, he hopes | do not. 

{ must ia my turn, beg leave tp 
chifer from him in opinion on this sub. 
ject. Had his letter been written, a 
i believed it was, and | presume th 
circumstances stated will justify that 
behet, with the malignant intention of 
blasting the prospects of a young man 
of merit, and acknowledged abilities: 
hal it been written with the enviou 
intention of prejudicing the public 
mind Agdinst the incipient sparks of 
real genius ; genius struggling with diffe 
culites and infirmities, as Amicus hs 
well expressed it. Had it been writ 
ten, as it apparently was, with the un. 
feeling imtention of placing in a ludi 
crous point of view and holding upass 
fit subject of -ridicule, personal init 
mities, L would still be induced to 
think that not one of these accuse 
tious as tney stood in my answer, were 
mibapphed ; nor could they insult the 
manners of any age, however refined. 

The English laaguage ts not wanting 
in descriptive epithets of all kinds; 
but numerous as they are, we fre 
quently fund ourselves at a loss to €x- 
press in terms sufficiently strong oUF 
avhorrence of a certain obliquity of 
character, a kind of levelling or de 
tracting principle which we frequently 
meet with in individuals, and whied 
is practised with an assiduity that 
argues a belief on their parts that 
tne world will give them credit 
for those good qualities they enviously 
flattered themselves they lave pillet 
ed trom others. 

{ would therefore observe, when 
such characters are met with 
When such terms are applied to them 
asthey deserve, be these terms ev 
so severe, that it is not they 
use the language, but they who 
it forts, wnat insult the manners of Oe 
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mes. A painter may gain reputation in 
ine execution of apiece even teugh the 

original were the asost hideous monster. 

Tbe remark On the inaccuracy in 
we language 1 consider tu be puerile, 
aod alogetber WoWworthy a mau who 
makes avy pretensions 10 literature. 
comes with a particularly bad grace 
from a person who writes such sei- 
vences as the foliowing: 

eWhere innate Capacity, stamina to 
work upon are not education Caniot 
comauuicaie them. 

“ Aman bora with no brains capable 
io future lite of tuinking tor hinseif, 
with no inherent talent for observation 
ani reflection, with no embryo hess 
for collecting a stock of coumon sense, 
communicaung 2 to the world, may 
though the long and assiduous drilling 
of schools ani coileges become a 
made man an artificial being, a sort ot 
human machiuery; yea Le may become 
an adept i the superficial matters of 
letters, but never will be a successful, 
an entertaining, gu instructing, or ori- 
ginal author.” 

“General censure, when no name 
is mentioned, may be wuproven by ail 
tw whom it applies without wounding 
the feelings of any indvidual d<fore 
the public,” 

“this publication appears to me to 
have been rather unscasonable bow 
asto time and place.” 

krrors are the con-comitants of 


buman productions. 1 have not se- 
lected tuese sentences with a view 
to prejudice the public against 


5. E.asa writer. {will even do bim 
the justice to say that had he met with 
smiar inaccuracies in the writings 
of another, or could he divest himself 
of that parental affection wuich attaches 
every person to his own language, 
and blindfolds his judgment  res- 
pecting it, he would, at once, have 
detected them He will now however 
more forcibly see ihe propriety of 
taking the beam outof his own eye, 
belore he attempts to take the mote 
out of his neighbour's. A. 


For the Belfust Monthly Mageziac. 


__ON IMPROVEMENT, 

| LATELY spent a day or two with 
a2 eminent bleacher of the North, 

Sho is a most zealous supporter of 
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our glori6us constitution in church and 
state, and crows upon the steeple of 
Protestant ascendai cy. ‘The morning 
after my arfival, he took me with 
him, to show me the process used by 
him, with great success, in the new 
method of bleaching. As | entered 
a small apartment, the pecubar air 
affected my eyes, and nose. On, said 
1, | think L smell french principles, 
What do you mean, replied he, very 
drily, by French principles? Why, 
sail |, the principles ot the French 
philosophy, which have overturned 
completely the despotism of phio- 
giston, a name which ruled, with its 
‘‘ipse dixit,” like Aristotie, or Alex. 
ander, and have introduced instead, 
another principle, called vital air, or 
Oxygen with which they design to 
cleanse and purify every thing. IL 
have not much acquaintance, said he, 
wit these hard words, but | am cer- 
tain, that wherever the discovery came 
froin, it is an excellent, expeditious, 
and with proper precaution, pertectly 
safe method of bleaciing; and ‘that 
bundle of webs vou see lying on the 
grass, and nearly white, were put 
last night into the vatasfullof sprit, 
as this web which | hold in my hand, 
And what are the materials used? 
None, but the most common, coin- 
mon salt, oil of vitriol, and that 
black stuf called manganese, which 
we at present import trom abroad, 
but I am told there is plenty of it 
in Ireland, and not fariner off than 
the fill of Howth. Have you known, 
said |, many changes in the method 
of bleaching? O, said he, a number, 
from the buttermilk sour which turned 
putrid, to the vitriol sour, which in 
the way it was used, often burved 
the cloth, but this is. the safest aod 
best sour yet invenfe’. “How were 
these changes relished? Why, at first 
they were disliked, some laughed at 
them, others were afraid of trying 
them, others lay quietly by, and while 
they sturdily spoke against them in 
conversation, or did not chuse to be 
at the risque, troubie, and danger of 
adventuring, waited until their neigh- 
bours had tried the experiment, and 
when it was fouid to serve the in- 
tention, then they.fell in, and becaine 
its greatest advocates. What then are 
the advacteges of tis new iD preve- 
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ment? Itsavestime. It saves labour, 
and in short, it whitens the cloth, 
without weakening is strength ana its 
fibre. 

Now, my good friend, it seems 
strange, that you, who are so much 
for speculation, adveuture, and im- 
provement in your owl profession, 
should tnuink that the Constitution of 
politics can never stand in need of 
mMprovement For my part, | con- 
sider a reform in the comimon’s louse 
of parliament, a sine qua non of 
national education, | bducation 1s only 
bleaching a brown web into a white 
one. ‘These are both processes which 
admit of much abridgment. The 
common mind, ditty aud soiled, like 
the, brown aud soaped web, may be 
whitened. aml purined wore sately, 
certainly, and expeditiously, than it 
has been. In that ditty manganese 
is. Contained the essence of the process, 
its vital air, Its vartue lay, and would 
sull bave law neglected, had not 
the power of philosophy drawn it 
from its darkness ang dungeon. la 
this coarse and unpromising ore, we 
discover that vital, air, that popular 
power, which those who know its value, 
and those only, can draw forth, to 
purge, and purity the stains and foul- 
nesses, which every thing on earth 
contracts, mental or material, and 
what is oldest, most. There is a 
hidden value m the most common 
things.  Blest is the government 
which has the inclination to educe 
it. But most governments wish the 
manufacture of mind to fie idle, 
‘Their neglegt, like buttermilk sour, 
rots the cloth, ‘heir vitriol sour of 
sirong government burns it. Our 
weakness, our vices, and our preju- 
cices are found the most productive 
sources of revenue, The cloth wil 


at length be whitened by nature’s, 


process ; by the air, the light, and 
the wateg: so the natural tmprove- 
ability of humanity, may be accelerated 
by the benevolent ingenuity of art. 
‘ihe true s:aple of every country is 
MAN, he may be exposed to the 
purer aic of -philosophy, or remain 
m the stagnant pool of corruption, 
he'.may be piaced under the intluence 
either of a LascasieR or of a Fouster, 


X. 
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SEVENTH REPORT FKOM 1.“ COMM, 
SIONERS OF THE BOARD OF EDLs 
TION, IN IRELAND, 


To his Grace, Charles Duke of Rie. 
mond and Lenox, &c. ‘lcd Wee 
tenant, general, and general Governor 
of Ireland. 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR GRACE, 


W I. the undersigned commistign 
ers, appointed for in quiting io. 
to the several funds and revenue 
granted for the purposes of educatiog, 
aid mito the state and condition of & 
schoois upon public or charitabk 
foundations in ireland, beg leave te 
lay beiore your grace our report 
the Hibernian School in the Phen 
Park, tor maintaining, educating, and 
apprenticing the orpians and childtes 
of soldiers in Ireland, 

A “petition having been _ presénted 
in‘ the ‘year 1769 to his present me 
jesty, trom the then lord primate, 
the archbishop of Dublin, the lord 
chancellor, with divers: noblemen, 
bishops, judges, gentry, and cle 
of the kingdom ‘of. Ireland, stati 
‘*‘That upon the death of non-com. 
niissioned officers and private men i 
the army oj said kingdom, and upon 
the removal of regiments, and of dralts 
from regiments to foreign — service, 
great numbers of children had beet 
left destitute of all means of subs. 
tence; that a subscription had bees 
set on foot in the year 1764, fe 
raising a fund to support the establish 
ment of an hospital, in order toprt 
serve children left in such circum 
stances from) popery, beggary, wé 
idleness; that the subscribers had fe: 
ceived great ‘encouragement — from 
parliament and the public, and 
petitioners praying, that) his majesty 
would be graciously pleased, by Iet- 
ters patent under the great seal | 
the sad kingdom of Ireland to ® 
corporate said petitioners and ¢ 
subseribers to said charitable inst 
tution,” his majesty was gracious 
pleased to approve of said charitable 
motitution, and being desirous thats 
swould be conducted with such eco 
shy and regularity as might 
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ua lasting benetit to the said military 
pa e of the kingdom ot lreland, 
wad by letters patent, bearing date 
we loth day of July 1709, incorpo- 
rate sad sociely by the name of 
“The Hibernian Society in Dublin, 
for maintaining, educating, and ap- 
enticing the orphans and children 
af soldiers in’ [reiond dur ever,”  to- 
ceiver with the other powers neces. 
wry for the ends of their tjucorpo- 
rativa. ‘lL his charter grants a common 
seal to the soc ely, with powers lo 
purchase, receive, and enjoy in per- 


I petuity, lands, tenements, &c. wot. 
exceeding the amount of two tuousand 


pounds per annum ; to -receive do- 
nations, and therewith to erect, main- 
tain, and support i all places of the 
aid kingdom, where they shall judge 
thesame most necessary and convent- 


ent, such hospitals as they should 
think proper. : 
| In order more effectually to pro- 


| mote the ends of the 
} majesty was graciously 


pleased to 


F grant @ pew charter to the society, 





bearing date the Gth of Febsuary, 
(308, by which they are empowered 
to place in the regular army, as 
private soldiers, in such corps as from 
time fo time his majesty shall please 
to appoint (but with their own free 
coment) the orphaus and children of 
soldiers in Ireland for ever. By this 
charter also, the members of the cor- 
poration, formerly elective, are in fu- 
ture to be appointed by his majesty, 
or the lord heutenant, or other chief 
governor or governors of freland for 
the tune being; and the president 
and vice president, whe were alo 
heretofore elective, are to be always 
the lord lieutenant, avd cominander 
a chief of the forces, or, in his ‘ab- 
sence, the general otticer commanding 
the tfoops in Ireland. 

; The Hibernian school, to which a 
arm of about yiyeteen acres is at- 
lacued, stands in the south western 
wigle Of his majesty’s Phoenix Park, 
shout two English miles from the 
dearest part of the city, and neariy 
tree from the castie of Dublin. he 
“uation, wich is elevated, commands 
“extensive and chearfyl view over 
innate Variegated tract of country, 
s nginthe Dublin and Wicklow 
evedlaius, and is in gvery respect 
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salubrious, with the exception of its 
being unbapptly destitute of that prime 
hecessary of fife, good water, ‘ktforts 
have been made to remedy so serious 
an evil by a forcing pump, but afte? 
sinking to a Considerable depth, “the 
wafer produced bas been found fit fof 
culinary purposes only; and’ a con- 
siderable quantity, for drinking, washing 
and other uses, still continues to bé 
drawn up a steep ascent from” the 
river Litfey with considerable toil and 
eXpense. Perennial springs, however, 
have been ciscovered in the Phenix 
Paik, from whence a plentiful supply 
of exceilent water may be conducted 
to the insfitution by metal pipes, at 
an expense of about one thousand 
pounds, and a plan for this purpose 
has been submitted to the governors. 

The toundation of the school was 
laid during the administration of lord 
Townshend, on the 3ist of October 
1700, and it was opened in ©1767, 
Since that period the number of chil- 
dren has gradually encreased to tour 
hundred and fifty, the present e5- 
tablishinent, of whom one ‘hundret 
and filty are females; a considerable 
augmentation however is in contem- 
pation, and the extensive buildings 
already added, with others tapidfy 
advancing, will render this seol 
(which is to be assimilated’ as nearly 
as possible to the Chelsea Agylua) 
an tnstilution of great national, “terest 
and import nce, it consists yf a centre 
one hundred and thirty-ergfit feet, by 
forty eight, connected by, subordinate 
buidiags- to large prog cting wings, 
eighty-four feet by filt¥ each, furming 
a trout of three bo,foved feet, three 
Stories high, avd of plain substantial 
masoury. Lhe genter contains © tie 
boys’ schools, a cuyne hall and dor- 
mitories, and ay presepl the aparuneuts 
of the Chopin, and adjutant, and 
steward, byr as the eastern wing, now 
neaily finised, wall contain’ commo- 
dious dyurtments for these officers, 
anu als tor the commandant, the 
rooms which they now’ occupy will 
be ¢onverted into an add tiona: schovol- 
rao, and dormitories for buys. 

The present dint g-hall, sixty-six feet 
by twenty, Is barely sufficient for the 
present establishment; but the foun. 
dations of a spacious dining-hall, one 
hundred feet by forty, and ibir'y 
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two feet high, and sufficient to ac- 
commiodate cizht hundred children, 
have been laid at the rere of the 
boys’ schools, with which it will com- 
municate by covered corridores, one 
hundred and gixty feet long, by ten 
wide, in which the bovs may play 
and parade in wet weather; when 
this iy fluished, the present dining: 
hall will be conyerted into a. schwol- 
room, aud thus tn the new arrange- 
ment there will be two school rooms 
fur boys, each sixty six feet by twenty, 
wud thirteen feet high, to which it is 
proposed to add a third of dimensions 
not iaferior, taken from the preseat 
apartments of the officers; it ts in. 
tended, as has been stated to us, 
that these schoo] rooms shall be suf. 
ficiently spacious for the accommo- 
dation of six hundred children, but 
it would perhaps be adviseable to 
subdivide them, as the noise oc: 
casioned by two hundred children 
reciting their lessons at once tthe 
samme room, must be very distressing 
to the teachers; this” circumstance 
has in the founding hospital been 
judiciously attended to, where the 
schools do not exceed jn dimensions 
furty feet hy twenty, and the children 
ianructed in each, seldom = exceed 
sevepty. ‘The boys’ dormitories, on 
lie second floor, are very fine, they 
are oveyg tne school rooms and of si. 
mular dimensions, aad as they communi. 
cale by a! open arch-way in the 
center, they may be considered as 
one spacious apartment, one nundred 
and thirty-tarey feet leng, by twenty 
wide, and tanteen feet high; as 
the windows, winch are sufficiently 
numerous, tace the gorta, these durmi. 
tories enjoy bul lik, e of the sun, 
yet in Consequence of having a window 
at each end, they have thorouga air, 
and seem perfectly tree trom damp ; 
over these ov the third tloor are 
durmitories perfectly similar, and ail 
these, wilt) cue of smaller dimtyvosions 
on this floor, which Is thittv-four by 
iwenty four feet, are weil liarlitect, 
well venugated, and kept periect}y 
view; the beds, however 
one hundred vod forty-nine i number, 
are tn Comaet wiltou ehy space what- 
ever be ween tiem - 4 «cireumstaoce 
pot peritps favored y| te heath, ave 
ave of wieconvenleace 


neat and 


eceialibes perv sul 
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in making the beds, and Cleansing 
tue rooms; to each of these fry 
dormitories an assistant sleeps to pt 
serve order 

‘The western wing, already finishes 
is exclusively appropriated to the § 
male cojldren, one hundred and fly 
iu nuaiber, who are thus juviciogss 
detached trom the other Parts of the 
establishment, haying their own ». 
propriate play ground; this wip 
contains, exclusive of a spacious stay. 
case, a school-room forty-two teeth» 
twenty one,adining hall thirty sevenfer 
by twenty one, with a wasli-liouse a 
lundry, forty-six feet by  seventees, 
ail on the ground floor; over th 
school room and dining hall, on the 


second and third floor, are dormitong’ 


ot sinilar dimensions, Containing eighty. 
one beds, and over the landry tie 
two us yet  unappropriated roomy, 
“tofty-six by seventeen each; all thee 
are spacious, airy, and lightsome, and 
are pertectly neat and clean, the beds 
here, however, as in the boys? dorm 
tories, are in contact; in this wing 
there aie also convenient apartunents 
fur two school-mistresses, contignow 
to the dormitories. 

‘The kitcnen, bread-room, and other 
necessary stores, juclicious}y _ placed 
between the inale and female partse 
the institution, to which they are wel! 
connected, are spacious and convenient; 
upertures near the cetling of the hitches 
tu emit the steam, which is occasionl: 
ly excessive, would be an improvement 

The wings of the building, and te 
other ‘additions are erected in awit 
ner wuch to the credit of the arch 
tect, Mr. Johnson; the roof however 
of the oviginal central building & ® 
sieep, and the slates so smull, that 
requires perpetual repair, and in storm 
weather is dangerous, a circumstae 
wiich will no doubt be attended 
und remedied. 

lo the eastward of the dining hil 
in an airy situation and periect!s 
cetacued, an iatirmary is to beerede 
ef dimensions prop rtiomate to the 
number of the children to which t 
Is proposed to augment the esta 
nent: the two apartments used 
present as intirmaries, thirty four by 
sixteen euch, are not su fiictently 1 
tiated for the purpose to which they 
are assigued, they are dispropurtieas 
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to the extent of the institutien ; and 


the tever-ward, though a weil ventilat- 
ed apartment thirty-three leet by 
twenty-three, IS accessible only through 
the convalescent foom 5 gg pape 

ary inconveniencies wi o 
nom terminate when the intended 

innemary 1s finished, when these a- 

atments will no doubt be applied 
to the enlargement of the foundavion, 

The chapel, about one hundred 
and eighty yards to the northward 
of the new dining-hall, from which 
it is separated by the garden, is neat 
and convenient, but not being suf- 
nciently spacious to accommodate the 
number of children to which it is 
proposed to augment the establishment, 
it will probably be found necessary 
to enlarge it. 

From the platform in front of the Hi- 
bernian school, the ground rapidly des- 
cends tothe boundary wall and offices ; 
the latter buildings, which at present 
greatly disfigure the general appearances 
of this fine institution, are to be taken 
down and rebuilt in the intended farm- 
vard; and this space, when properly 
dressed and brought as near to a level as 
local circuinstances willadmit, will form 
anoble area, in which the boys may 
play, and perform their military evolu- 
Lions, 

The farm attached to the school 
being entirely under cultivation, the 
cows necessary to supply milk, and 
generally thirty i number, are pas- 
tured in the Phoenix Park without any 
charge to the institution. 

The children adimissibie into. this 
school inust be between the ages of 
seven and tweive years, and the chil- 
aren of non-commissioned ofticers or 
soldiers of the line, in actual service, 
or of soldiers deceased, or reduced, 
or removed to foreign service ; they 
are admitted on the certificate of 
sone commissioned officer, or other 
Geditable person, and in the selection 
Preference is given first, to orphans ; 
secondiy, to those whose fatheis lave 
been killed or have died on foreign 
service; thirdly, tothose who have lost 
their mothers, and whose faibers ace 
absent on foreign duty abroad; tourtn- 
ly, lothose whose fathers are ordered 
oa foreign service, or whose pare.ts 
have Other children to maintain; and 
ate fequired that parents or friends, 

Ying tor admission of children, 
my stgn their cousent to their re- 
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maining in the school so long as the 
governors may think fit, and to their 
being disposed of at a proper age, 
at their discretion as apprentices of 
servants, or, if boys, to their being 
placed, with their own free consent, 
as private soldiers in the regulararmy ; 
in cases however of peculiar distress, 
children under the age of seven years 
are received, and there are at present 
a few of that description in the schools, 

‘}he number of children at present 
on the establishment, and to wiich 
the accommodations are fully compe- 
tent are, as already mentioned, four 
hundred and fifty, of whom three 
hundred are boys, and one hundred 
and fifty girls. On the 5th of January 
1799, the children in the schools were 
in number two hundred and two, 
since which period to the Sth of 
January 1809(a space of about ten years) 
nine hundred and sixty-four have been 
admitted, making a total of eleven 
hundred and sixty-six ; of these four 
hundred and forty-eight were in the 
schools on the 5th of January 1809, 
four hundred and wes es have 
been apprenticed, two hundred and 
sixteen returned to parents, twenty- 
three given to the ermy, six boys 
ran away, and thirty-five only died. 
‘Dhe annual average number of children 
being three hundred andtwenty seven, 
this mortality, amounting only to three 
and five-tenths or little more thaa 
one in a hundred, must appear very 
inconsiderable, and ts the best evi- 
dence of the salubrity of the situation, 
and the care taken of the children. 
‘Lhe dietary which is given in the 
appendix is judicious, and the articles 
of tood appeared to one of the members 
of our board; who went to inspect 
this establishment, to be not only 
excellent in quality, but in quantity 
abundant, though not profuse. ‘lhe 
children appear, with very few ex- 
ceptions, to be healthy, active and 
ccheartul, and singularly free from 
scrotulous complaints, there being at 
present but four who appear to be 
aiilicted with that complaint, which 
has of late years become so common 
in most of our charity schools not- 
withstanding the pains taken. to ex- 
clude it; of the three hundred boys 
at present in the schools, filty of the 
youngest are under the care of a 
mistress, a female being considered 
as more competent to manage childrey 
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of so tender an age; the remainder 
are divided into tive nearly equal 


portions, distributed among Ue same 
number Of mus ers, each of whom 
having bis division previously sub- 
divided inte convenieut classes, with 
a monitor over each, tstrucis the 
boys wm spelling with explanation, 
reading, writwg, and arithmetic, aud 
catechisms suitable to the age aad 
capacity of each boy; the chaplain, 
whe ts constantly in one or other 
of the schools, besides examining from 
time to time the progress made by 
the boys under each master respectively 
in the diferent branches of education, 
has a class consisting of avout thirty 
boys, Composed of cetachments irom 
each school, which be lectures in the 
holy scriptures. ‘Lhe boysare kept 
alternately at labour and instruction 4 
two. classes of the stronger boys, a- 
bout sixty in number, are employed 
in jearuing the trades of tayloring, 
avd shoe-making, but attend the 
schools for instruction one hour and 
a half during the early part of each 
day; the same number, and o! a 
sunilar description, attended alternately 
to imstruction and = agriculture, that 
most healthful and aseful of all em- 
)Joyments, three days in the week 
wing alternately assigned to each in 
the last year; twenty-eight of them, 
with the assistance of a gardener and 
two labourers, cultivated nineteen 
acres under garden and farm, which 
produced not only aw abundant sup- 
ply of potatoes, cabbage, turnips, aud 
other vegetables for the use of the 
schools, and valued at four bundred 
and eighty-six pounds ten shillings, 
bot a surplus for sale, which, inciud- 
Ing young trees, produced two hundred 
av sikteeo pounds seyen shillings 
and three pence in the same vear; 
the expense of cultivation was one 
hundred and fifty-three pounds six 
shillings and eleven pence, which, as 
the farin js rent-free, jeaves a clear 
profit in us favour of five hundred 
and forty-nine pounds tea. shiliwgs 
aad two pence haltpenny, or twealy 
esght pounds eighteen shillings and 
five pence per acre; and this profit, 
excecding that of the preceding year 
by fifty-nine pounds six shillings and 
three pence, appearsto be in a. pro- 
Gressive slate, 
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While these boys are employed y 
preparing the ground for crops, jy 
plantiog cabbages and potatoes, an 
ploughing out the latter, their ladous 
may be estimated at sixpence 
day each on an average; at 
seasons they are employed at hoe 
weeding, &c. which are of Little value 
save in their tendency to pr 
good health. The boys employe 
as shoemakers not having as yet a. 
tained to any Considerable degree of 
pronciency in their trade, the ave 
value of their labour cannot be en. 
mated at more than — twenty pence 
per week each, and the same may le 
affirmed ofthe boys employed as tay lon, 

lhe course of instruction for the 
female children is similar to that of 
the bovs, except that a part of they 
time is necessarily employed in works 
suitable to their sex ; they are taught 
to make their own clothes, and -te 
knit and mend stockings for them: 
selves and the boys, they make up 
all the linen for the institution, and 
assist in doing the house busines; 
thus the advantage of these yarlou 
occupations must appear ina favour. 
able point of view, when we consi 
that the saving produced to the insth 
tution in the articles of provisions 
and clothing by the children’s labour 
is not inconsiderable, and that the im 
struction and improvement acquired 
in these several trades and manulac 
tures must render them useful, aud 
of course desirable apprentices. 

The expence of clothing a boy is 
estimated at two pounds sixteen shill 
ings and one penny, of a giri at two 
pounds nineteen shillings and one pea 
ny, and the diet of a boy or gitlat 
seven pounds four shillings and sevea 
pence each; the children are ap 
ticed at the age of fourteen and op 
wards, the males to taylors, shoemaker 
weavers, siniths, and as servants, && 
the females to mantuamakers, glovet, 
ribband weavers, and milliners, & 
as servants, &c. the children appre 
ticed to trades seceiyve no bounty, 
those given as servants receive from 
their master or mistress a beunty 
five pounds at the expiration 
apprenticeships. ; 
Pi he Officers of the Institution, wit 
their respective salaries, are, @ om 
poandant, three huydsed pounds per 
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sonum,a chaplain, who is inspector of 
ejycation one hundred and fifty pounds, 
adjutant. and steward one hundred and 
tigaty two pounds ten shillings, 
; surgeon oné hundred pounds, a secre- 
ury eighty pounds, anc an acting stage + 
er exgity pounds ; the three last, who 
ve not resident in the house, have 
so other allowance; the former, ex- 
cusively of their apartments, have a 
sifficient allowance of coals, Candles, 
wap and vegetables, 

ibe instruction of the children is 
committed, under the direction of the 
chaplain, to a serjeant-ma)or of Instruc- 
oo, with six serjeant assistants, and 
to a matron, with three school mis- 
wesses ; a serjeant master taylor, a-ser- 
jeant master shoemaker, and a serjeant 
master gardner instruct such boys as 
ye selected for that purpose in their 
respective trades ; for the salaries and 
alowance of these, and also of the 
eivants belonging to the institution 
we refer to Appendix, No. 7. 

A new arrangement of the officers 
and servants of the institution took 
place on 5th of January last, when 
their number was increased, and the 
wount of theirsalaries augmented trom 
oe thousand and nineteen pounds one 
shilling and sixpence, to sixteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six pounds sixteen shil- 


P igs anc four pence, with proportional 


allowances; their emoluments are cer- 
tainly fiberal though not profuse, none 
appear to be supertiuous, and from the 
omer, regularity, neatness, and clean- 
ines that pervade every part of the 
establishment, it is obvious that they 
periorm their respective duties. 

The following is a Statcment of the pre- 

sent income of the Society. 

interest of 1/.2,900, five per cent.’ go- J. 5. d. 

vernmeut Debentures l11iij—-— 
Moicty of the Carlow estate, left by the 

late Henry Waddle, esq. to the Hi- 

bernian and Marine Societies in 

equal moieties 15 2 10h 
loterest at three per cent. on /.3,000, 

the bequest of the late Mrs. Wolfe of 

England ; this was subject to certain 

M@waities, but the annuitants being 

now dead, it will be handed uver to 


the Institution; thie inte i 
» tic interest being 
subject to the English income tax of 


iy percent. produces only sl 
"t of the farm, which isrent free, 
ing expence of cultivation 549 10 Sh 


Charch collections, ina declinin state 
cfiauce last year vee C4 
wee and drycows sold last year 7419 8 

— éonations, and subscriptions 
4h average of the last cight years, 
td antiually 214 11 9h 


41,094 10 @ 





Total 
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To the above we must add puarlia- 
mentary grants, which in the bast eight 
years have gradually increased trom 
four thousand three hundred and forty- 
one pounds four shillags, to fourteen 
thousand five hundred and eight pounds 
three shillings aud eleven pence halt- 
peony nett. Lhe following table, torm- 
ed from materials supplied by the 
governors, exhibits a general view of the 
tunds whether tixed or casual, with 
the expenditure for each of the last 
eight years, and as the suins latterly 
expended on additional buildings have 
been very considerable, these ure par- 
ticularly specified. 

From the annexed table it appears, 
that the average annual expense of 
one chiid has, in Consequence of the 
rise in the price of the necessaries of 
life, gradually risen in the last eight 
years from nine pounds eighteen shil- 
lings and fourpeure to fitteen pounds 
fifteen shillings and tenpence three 
farthings ; and that the average for 
the eigiit years is thirteen pounds se- 
ven . shillings and three pence: as, 
however the new arrangement in the 
officers and servants of the mstitution 
has catised an additional expence ta 
salaries of six hundred and thirty-seven 
pounds fourteen shillings and tes 
pence, exclusive fof tacreased allow- 
ances, the average expeénce ¢ of one 
child will probably in future exceed 
eighteen pounds per aniuii 5 aud it 
may be necessary to observe, that po- 
tatues and other vegetabies produced 
by thefarm, and valued last year at 
four hundred and eighty-six pounds 
ten shillings, and milk supplied trom 
cows pastured gra/zs, in the Phauix 
Park, are not dncwuded in the est- 
mate. : 

{t appears also, that in the same pe- 
riod the income; of the society cx- 
ceeded the expenditure by the sum of 
sev: thousand nine hundred and 
thirty five pounds two peace farthing, 
of which sum six thousand eight hus- 
dred and fitty pounds fourteen shilliigs 
and ten pence appeared to be iu 
the bank of the rigit honourable Du- 
vid Latouche and company (who act 
gratuitously as treasurers) on the 5ia 
of January i8e9 ; acifcumstance which 
indicates the prudeat economy oi the 
governors, 
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jfa Years 
ending 


Jan. Sth. 


Parliamentary 


Grants, 


Casual 


Income. 


Total 


Income. 


Expended 
on repairs 


and Buildings. 


Expended 
in support of 


Institution. 


Total 


Expenditure. 





Average 
Number 
of 
Children 


eachyear 


Average 
Expense of 
one Child per 
Annum, 
Buildings not 
included, 
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* Io this year there was a further sum of £.2,203. 3s. 6. expended in purchasiog Government Debentures for the purposes 
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a respectable standing arm 


1810.) 


In consequence of the existing and 


ble future state of Europe, a 
shee has become’ 


to these islands, and it ap- 
ears desitable that every reasonable 
‘aducement should be held out to the 
bovs of this and similar institutions 
to volunteer into the troops of the 
line; this is a favourable idea with 
the present governors, whose arrange- 


) ments are obviously calculated to im. 


ess martial ideas, and inspire an 
ewtly taste for a military life; the 
officers, masters, and assistants are 
distinguished by military appellations ; 
the classes are called Companies, are 
reguiarly drilled, perform all their 
evolutions by beat of drum, and are 
judiciously encouraged by the com- 
mandant in running, leaping, and such 
other exercises as produce agility of 
body and firmness of nerves. It must be 
observed, however, that though in the 
ten last years three hundred and seventy 
boys were apprenticed, twenty three 
only were disposed of in this desira- 
ble manner; but this perhaps is to 
be imputed not so much to a disin- 
clination to this line of life, as to a 
defect in the former charter, to the 
framers of which this idea did not oc- 
cur; this defect however has in the 
last charter been obviated, the gover, 
hors are now empowered to place 
swch boys as voluntarily prefer the 
wrvice, in the troops of the line, 
where they are entitled to the bounty 
alowed to volunteers by his Majesty’s 
regulations; the education which they 
receive here must have a tendency to 
render them competeut to fill the sta- 
tions of petty officers in the army, 
and miglit it not be judicious to hold 


» outto them a hope of preferment to 


‘uch stations at a proper age, as an 


| additional stimulus. 


The expediency however of this 
change in the system of the esta- 
bitshment has been questioned b 
many, and it must be sckaitutedied, 
that the parents of these children, 

such exist, almost universally 
prefer their being apprenticed to some 

» that may enable them tu ac- 
(wite a future maintenance, to the 
le ofasoldier; it has been asserted 
— that under the former system, 
eend for which the governors 
had been in a 
» NO. XXY¥IL. 
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great measure attained, as nearly 
three-fourths of those who had re- 
ceived their education here, finally 
enlisted in the troops of the line, 
bringing with them the useful trades 
of which they had previously acquired 
a knowledge, and thus supplying the 
army with taylors, shoemakers, &c. 
However this may be, it is certain 
that the present rule of selecting 
ushers for this institution from persons 
who had served in the army, although 
favourable to the idea of introducing 
order and discipline among the boys, 
may, unless the selection is made with 
great care, be productive of the 
worst consequences in a point of much 
greater importance, their moral and 
religious instruction. ‘Ihis precaution 
has unfortunately not been attended 
to, and of the five assistant ushers at 
present in the schools, three who 
have been in the army, though 
competent to teach reading, writing 
and arithmetic, appeared on examina- 
tion to be totally ignorant of the 
simplest principles of the christian 
religion ; much may indeed be ex- 
pected from the zeal and energy of 
the chaplain, who is also superin- 
tendant of education, butit is obvious 
that no possible exertion on his part 
can remedy the consequences of so 
deplorable a deficiency in his assistants, 
where the number to be instructed is 
so considerable: and it is, we may 
presume, from a conviction of this 
truth that the governors have in the 
last appointment of an usher departed 
from their sual rule*, and thus pro- 
cured a persou Competent to discharge 
every part of his duty. 

In decency ~t manners and regu- 
larity of conduct, the children of the 
Hibernian School are not interior to 
those in any of our public institutions, 
while in the appearance of health 
and vigour, they seem to possess a de- 
cided superiotity ; this is obviously 
the result of much care and attention 
in the conductors of this charity, who, 
no doubt, will evince an equal an- 
xiety for the meatal improvement of 


nr ee) 


*The lastusher appointed (John Charles) 
was procured from the foandling hospital, 
where he had filled the saine department 
with great ability forsome years, uuder 
ey directivn.of the Reverend Mr. Murray. 
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270 On the Preservation of Bees, (Oc 


the objects of their care, by remov- 
ing Whatever may be considered as a 
serious obstruction to the superinten- 
dant of education in discharge of the 
very jimportant trust reposed in him. 
Lhe emulation exctted ui toe various 
charitable seminaries tn tots city andl 
its vicinity, which are in the habit of 
sending their children to the annual 
catechelical examinations — establish- 
ed by ‘the society for discounten- 
uncing vce and promoting the kuow- 
ledge and practice of the christian 
ieligion,” has been productive of the 
most happy consequences; and it is 
to be lamented that any of our cha- 
ritable institutions should decline to 
participate in an advantage, the value 
of which has been so decidedly as- 
certained by the experience of fifteen 
successive years. ‘Lhe answering at 


these examinations is, to every per, 


sou anxious for the diffusiou of reli. 
gious knowledge among the children 
of the poor, truly interesting; the 
emulation, vet only among the chil. 
dren, but among the masters, mis- 
tresses, and assistants, who fecl them- 
selves deeply interested for the credit 
of their respective establishments, has 
produced a general progressive im- 
provement, and we trust, that so re- 
spectable an institution as the Hiber- 
nian Schoo! will not, by declining 
such a trial, leave room for a suspiciva 
of conscious tuferiority. 
Counce Chamber, Dubin Castle, 
September 2st. 1809. bo siened) 
Wa. ARMAGH. (2g...) 
(iro, Hart, Provost, (c. s.) 
Jas. Veascuoyre 
Dean of St. Varrick’s ¢ (t.s.) 


Witatam Diswey (4. s.) 
Richo. &, bycewortu (Lt. ) 
a 


For the Belfast Moathly Magazine. 
AVING formerly offered some 
observations respectivg. the ma- 

hagement of bees, | shall now take the 
liberty of making some additional re- 
marks on that subject. 

‘Lhe season is now come, when the 
roprietor of thebees is to receive from 
1s apiary, paurtof the produce of the 
spring and summer, and here, two sub- 

jects ef cousideration present theinselves 
to view. First, i what > manner 
we the bees to be robbed of their 
wax and honey > And second, which is 


the best time for doing so? They, 
al mode adopted in this COUNLTY, fey 
accomplishing the first object, a 
destroy the bees, by the fumes » 
burning sulphur. Besides the eryeby 
which there seems to be, in dest 
ing those industrious and genes, 
sects, in order to reap the fruit ¢ 
their labours, the impol.cy of it 

stiongly against the practice, Woy 
it not be tor the interest of the plo 
prietor, to save his bees, ia onde 
that his stock might increase frog 
year to year? and with this vies, 
should he not endeavour to find oy 


some expedient for saving the ber, . 


at the same time that he might posses 
himselt of part of their store? 

Mr. Wildman directs that after, 
swarm has been put into one of iy 
straw skeps,o(which are not made of, 
conical shape, as is usual at present, 
but cylindrical, that one skep may jus 
fit another, and may rest on it, wher 
required) another of the same size shal 
be put over it, that the bees may 
have sufticient room to work. If nm. 
cessary, a third may be added, thy 
the bees may have every encourage. 
ment to collect an abundant stock 
Alter the working season is over, Mr. 
Wildinan directs that the upper skep, 
which the bees will have filed wih 
wax and honey, be taken away, they 
having retired into the skep belo», 
wiere they resolve taking up thes 
residence tor the winter. [hey wil 
thus be confined to a computativels 
sinall space, which is most suitable i 
them, Guring the winter season, 
care must be taken, to observe, 
lime to time, in what state they a 
from cold, or from scarcity of p> 
yisious, in the early part of sprimg 
wheu the changing season calls fot 
their energies, and again invites the 
to the fields. For they shouldbes 
ther plentifully supplied than othe 
wise, as they will thus be more lot 
ward in spring and ultimately yield! 
greater icrease, 

A tiiend of mine proposes to ai’ 
a plan in some respects similarwo™ 
above. He has constructed 3 
case of deals sufficient to oe 
or tenhives. ‘Lhis opens W 
deers from behind, ia is raised ® 


about a foot and a half from = 
ground. Having received aswal® ‘ 


sum 


ves 
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910.) Sketch of a Ramble 


3 skep of the common construction, 
e places it in the wooden case above 
caged aud forms a passage for the 
pees from the skep to without, by the 
not allowing them = to pass in 
any other direction. When the bees 
have pretty well tilled the skep with 
combs and honey, he takes a box, 
eich is nearly square, and somewhat 
lager in the upper surtace than the 
bottom of the skep, and piaces it un- 
der the skep. in the upper part of 
the box there is a square aperture 
forthe purpose of formi.g a commu- 
nication between the skep and 
box, which can be stopped at plea- 
wre, by means of a sliding bar. 
Having received this increase ot space, 
the colony will double their diligence 
in increasing their magazine of pro- 
vision, and if the season prove fa- 
rourable, will soon have the straw 
ckep completely stowed with wax and 
honey. ft thought adviseable, the slid- 
ing bar may then be pusved ip, and 
the skep removed. It is to be pre- 
sumed that the bees will now be 
wholly or principally in the box, If 
it be appreuended that some are still 
above, these may be destroyed inthe 
otdinary way by the fumes of sulphur. 
It may not however be adviseable to 
uke any part of their stock the 
first year, since in this climate, it 
ryely happens, that even a strong hive 
can fill a moderately sized shep in 
one season. At the end of the se- 
cond season, the bees will have col. 


front, 


| lected a Jurger store, and these will 


then be less danger of being put to 
the necessity of destroying, as above, 
any members of the colony, and Jess 
troubie in saving them curing the 
winter. 

By the above mode, my friend pro- 
pes to prevent the bees from swarm- 
ing, which occasions an increase of 
trouble and expense, to reap a greater 

uce trom them, and to save the 
wes’ of these interesting, and usetul 
imects. How far he may succeed, | 
cannot at present say, as the plan has 
nat yet been fully tried. 1 may here- 
ater communicate the result ‘of bis 
experiments on these subjects. 

shall conclude this paper by re- 
marking, that | apprehend proprietors 


aein general ton jate in putting down 


Weir bees. Even so early as this day 





~cCumstance it is 








~~ 


taken September 1809. 27 


(lith September) [| observe, that th 
bees especiaily of the strong hives ar 
scarcely stiuring, though the sua be 
Shining, and tue weatiuer moderately 
warm. ‘fhey mustof course have ai- 
ready beguu to consume their stock, 
aud, at any rate, it cannot be expect- 
ed that they will now make any ad- 
dition to it. | see a tew bees work- 
ing on a bed of mignonette, but the 
quantity of honey now collected must 
be so small, that | conceive those whe 
have bees should immediately take 
those hives wiich they intend tor use. 
In those years in which the latter 
part of the season is uncommonly fa- 
yourable, it may be proper to let the 
hives vemauy ull atter the beginning 
of Octover; but | believe, iv general, 
hives shouid be put down towards the 
middle of peptember. A. Z. 

P.5. 1 would gladly learn from 
some of your correspondents, what the 
Nature of that sybstance is) which 
wasps collect. jin their combs, and 
Whether or not yt could be applied to 
any use? 


To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 


SIR, 
AVING in vain, sought for some 
account of the discovery of po- 

lulve oats, from those of my friends 
who were to be supposed best acquaiit- 
ed witi the subject, | take the liberty, 
through your magazine, to inquire of 
sume of your informed correspoudents, 
whence this valuable species of oats 
has been derived, and from what cir- 
that it olptains is 
name? 1t 13 natural tor agriculturalists 
to wish to hnyw sgme particulars of 
this excelleat species of grain, A. Z. 
—EE=S 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 





SKETCH OF A RAMBLE, 
Taken September, 1809. 


ARLY an a beautiful morning 

of last September, | set out from 
Carrickiergus, to visit an acquaintance 
in the eastern port of Island Magee, 
The morning possessed all the charms 
of the season; the sun had nearly 
made bis appearance, and his bright 
slanting rays reflected from the unrufited 
surface ef the bay a dazzling light, 
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which when caught by the sails of 
some vessels entering the bay on par- 
ticular tacks, had a very pleasing 
effect. 1 also observed the swallows 
beginning to congregate on the tops 
of several houses, preparatory to their 
general flight, which always happens 
soon after this appearance. Leaving 
the town, the road passes through a 
tract of excellent land, which now 
glowing with the rich fruits of culti- 
vation, set it off to great advantage, 
some corn was in the stook, and the 
whole tully 

** Invited the sickle from iis twelvemonth’s 

rest.” 


The road here formerly passed close 
along the shore, but the sea had en- 
croached so much of late years, as 
rendered it oft impassible, which caused 
the present one to be made. Aftet 
walking about a mile from the town, 
] crossed the Copeland water, a smail 
rivulet, which is here the mearing of 
the corporation; the road here enters 
the parish of Kaullroot, antiently, Kill- 
reoigh, the red church, the land on 
the lett belongs to the Bishop ot Down 
and Connor, and on the right to C.R. 
Dobbs, esq. This parish is united, 
in the established church, to that of 
Ballynure, its ancient church has been 
long in ruins, and the inhabitants la- 
ment the tythe did not share the same 
fate; the celebrated Dean Swiit, was 
sometime prebend ofthis place. Con. 
tinuing my journey, | soon reached 
Castie Dobbs, the elegant seat ot C.R. 
Dobbs, esq. whose mansion stands a 
little to the left, and ts seea to great 
advantage from the road; thedemesne 
is well wooded with clumps and belts 
of trees, from amongst which thousands 
of rooks were wow taking their de- 
parture, with a most Ciamorous nolse, 
to renew their depredations on the 
neighbouring fields: Pheasants and 
the stock uove are also plenty within 
the demesne. Lhe crops asl passed 
along, exhibited a fine appearance, 
the corn seemed to have suffered 
but little from the heavy rains that 
had talien lately, as | seldom saw any 
lodged; the hawthorn hedges I observed 
beginning to lose their vivid green, 
and assuming that brownness which 
marks the rapid decay of all their 
juliage, and seminds us that soon, 





Sketch of a Ramble, taken September 18<9. 
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‘+_——— The leaf 
‘* Iucessant will rustle from the wourniy 
giove,”’ 


| new came in sight of Island M 
and there being very little fs 
obstruct the prospect, | had ade 
coup d’oeil of the western sideof thy 
peninsula, which now littered wi, 
the yellow tints of autumn; its fith 
knolis forming a fine undulative ». 
pearance, while here and there tix 
bluish smoke from the morning fire 
of the houses curled high in the air, and 
pointed out the different habitations, a, 
‘** T roved with devious step, and heard th 
rill 
** That murmured sweet, and listened 
the gale.” 


Crossing asmall rivulet called Slaugh. 
ter-ford, | entered the Island; thiy 
streain takes its name from the dread. 
ful massacre that began here on the 
night of Saturday, January 8th, 1642, 
concerning this event, historians have 
given very dissimilar relations, as t 
the cause, and number of sufferer, 
yet they generally agree in sayi 
they were inoffensive and untainted by 
rebellion; the person really impartial 
will therefore deplore the event, let 
the numbers have been 30 or 300 
persons, for there is all this difference 
in the accounts. 1 now passed Mulder 
slay, the chief of hills in this part, 
whose steep sides were mostly covered 
with corn bowtie for the sickle, im 
dustry having climbed to near it 
suminit, and exhibiting an excellent 
specimen of the state of agriculture, 
in this district, which is much im 
proved within the last ee years, 
as the reader will see by the following 
authentic anecdote. In 1779, the 
landiord Lord Dungannon, 

ibe price of lime, to his tenantry, 
sixpence per barrel; and at the same 
lime proposed to lime the land 
such as were not then able to do tt 
themselves; and take payment for the 
sume as they were able to spare 
but strange to tell, very few em 

the offer, and the lime, mostly, co 
tinued fermenting in the kilns 
burst the walls asunder! ‘Times # 
now altered, and this valuable 
isin general use as a manure, 

any encouragement from the landlord: 


‘The morning continuing fine, 
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arms were yet further heightened 


Sp the notes of the wood lark, which 


‘ow first heard beginning his au- 
a song, he seemed really ** blithe 
i salute the sunny smile of morn,” 


) snd ¢ listened with much attention 


o his song, till L arrived at an antient 
church, by the road, which | stept 
yide to examine. “ Hail! soliulary 
vias,” 1 inwardly exclaimed as | as- 
cended the steps leading into the grave- 
ard, in which this ruin ts situated . 
| advanced, and entering its white 
inerusted walls, sat down on a head- 


» gone, both to rest myself and take 


amore minute view of this very 
solitary ruin, whose venerable walls 


reminded me of the frailty incident 


to all sublunary things. ‘lhe appear- 
ace of this cemetery testifies it to 
ve of considerable antiquity, and the 
wuilding, probably, one of the primi- 
uve churches buiit of lime and stone, 
w itis very small with gothic windows, 
which distinguished the early churches, 
of this country ; the fabric is spew 
fast to the iron hand of time,” as 
observed several fragments of its walls 
lying about the yard, once **the pious 
work 


“Ofnames once fam’d, now dubious or 
lorgot,’? 


llaving sat some time in rather a 
melancholy reverie, | arose and be- 
gaa to examine the inscriptions on 
headstones, but found 
sone worth transmitting to the reader’s 
notice, the name, age, and time of 
death, being all contained on those 
frail memoriais; the one [ had sat 
on, belonged to the Hills, one of the 
most antient amd respectable families 
w the island, «wal tradition says, the 
funily of the bilj:saved several Ro- 
man Catholics, during the massacre 
of 1642, by secreting them in a corn 
ils; an act highly honourable to them, 


“ad worthy of being recorded to those 


professing that religion whose divine 
wthor has said, ‘* Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 
ving this place where ‘* The rude 
of the hamlet sleep,” 1 re- 

my pace, and slanting to the 

rigit across the fields, reached a road 
rps. direct to Port-muck, for which 
wane with lengthening steps ; my 
sce jeaving home had been 
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very solemn, and on this road it was 
still further increased by the few houses 
near it, and no passengers to be seen 
in any direction, theretore the silence 
of the morn was seldom disturbed by 
any thing save the rustling of the ripe 
corn, by the breeze, or the flight of 
sparrows from one field to another : 
L shall therefore present the reader 
with some account, not generally 
kuown of this Island, S. M. 5. 
To be Continued, 
b 
To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 

HAVE been an attentive observer 

of the different Essays which have 
lately appeared respecting the build- 
ing of the School House, and esta- 
blishing the Lancastrian mode of teach- 
ing in this town. [ am sorry to find 
that there is not that unanimity a- 
mongst those Essayists which a true 
friend to the institution could wish. 

A person signing himself C. S, 
has endeavoured to discourage any 
attempts being made towards teaching 
the poor children of this town, by re- 
presenting them as the most incorrigible 
race, that ever disgraced humanity : 
this piece has been well answered by 
Humanitas, For these articlessee Com- 
mercial Chronicle of 26th ult. and first 
and sixth instant. 

But, Mr. Editor, amore dangerous 
enemy has been discovered than the 
fanatic C. 5. after the close of the re- 
trospect of politics in your magazine 
for September last, a writer has given 
something by way of appendix to that 
article. And though a dash appears to 
end the mopth'y,retruspect of politics, 
yet itis plain,that this writer, by his 
introduction or head, wishes hs paper 
should be considered the conclusion of it. 

This writer like C. S. sets out with 
approving of ‘the laudable exertion 
to promote the benefit of education 
among the poorer classes;” but en- 
deavours-to deprive the managers 
of the confidence of the public, by 
bringing a charge of extravagance 
aguinst them in unnecessarily squander- 
ing away the public moncy by builaing 
a magnificent house. *‘In viewing 
the building,” he says, ‘‘now erecting 
for that purpose, it appears to be on 
too magnificenta scale; there ought 
to be every accomodation both in. 
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size and ventilation, but no superfluity, 
no ornaments of cut stone, nor large 
windows mere calculated for show 
than use; and in anotner place men- 
tioning J. Lancaster's school, he says, 
*‘in it there is no ostentatious display 
of archuecture.” By this it might 
uppear toa person who had not seen 
the house, that tt was really an ex- 
travagant building, perhaps de- 
decorated with porticoes, colonades, 
and other expensive ornaments in 
stone or sculpture, and in this case did 
not deserve the encouragement of a 
discerning public. 

Mr. Editor, having seen in the Bel- 
fast News Letter two different essays 
recommending a larger house, and 
stating that it it was nuoished with one 
story, the common necessary con- 
venience could not be had; my cfi- 
riosity was excited to examine a building 
on which there was so much dillerence 
of opinion, But judge my surprize, 
when | found it to be a very plain 
building, with no ornamedts of cut 
stone, and with windows of a very 
moderate size for so large a house, 
and no ostentatious display of architec- 
ture. 

For the information of those who 
have not seen the house, | shall state 
its dimensions, and describe it as nearly 
as | can from the information | re- 
ceived on the subject. 

it is situate 40 feet from the Ine 
of the street, below the level of which 
the ground it stands on, ts about one 
foot. Observing a part of the street 
already raised, on further inquiry, 
1 found that it is intended to rane 
the street opposite to the buildings 
about 18 inches. ‘To give the house 
the proper elevation therefore, it be- 
came necessary to lay the base 44 
feet above the bottom of the tounda- 
tion, the managers have, in my mind, 
judiciously added, gbout 15 inches 
more to the walis, by which they 
have gained gn excellent range of 
cellars (worth at Jeast thirty pound per 
year) which may be entered by the 
rear, without incommoding the front 
of the buildeng. 

The house is a plain brick build- 
ing, origmally intemled for two stories 
high, but it being apprehended that 
the tunds would be rather scanty for 
budding jt so large, the janagers 
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were resolved to finish it at one 

It appearing, however, to many we) 
informed inhabitants, that the necesan 
conveniencies could not be had, thy 
it would be great waste of money \, 
put so expensive a roof on a 

one story high, that deuble the 4. 
commodation might he obtained fy 
the addition of less than one half ti 
expense; and the managers 
received assurances {rom some liber 
minded gentlemen, that they would 
exert themselves to rai-e the 

sum for the object in view, they have 
been induced to abide by their origival 
intention, that of building it two 
Stories high, and only finishing the 
—_ story this year. 

t will be entered by a hall door 
in front, about four feet wide, halj 
twelve feet wide, at the end of which 
will rise a flight of stone steps, six 
feet long, to a landing about six feet 
above the floor of the hall; off each 
end of this landing will rise a flight 
of steps four feet long, at the top of 
which will be the doors for entering 
the school room. The stair case being 
built on the outside, the school-room 
wil bean oblong of 97 feet, by 52 
feet, without any obstruction thereis, 

The platform of the teacher istobe 
raised On the side opposite the em 
trance, about two feetabove the flor, 
au acclivity of about one foot wil 
be given, from the middle of the floor to 
both ends of the room, tor the purposed 
the better exposing the scholars te 
the view of the teacher. 

On each side the hall door arelet 
openings for five windows, in the rea 
for nine, and in the upper story there 
wil! be eleven windows in front, and 
the same in the rear. Windows 4 
feet high, and 34 feet wide. 

Under the statrs there will be two 
necessaries to be entered from without, 
those being directly above the sewer 
which communicates with the mae 
sewer in the street, may be kept clea 
by the water from the spouts 
the house, being directed ipto them 

At the foot of the stairs there 5 
one door on each side, which leas 
out to the rear ground, 

‘The intention is, as soonas the funds 
are adequate thereto, to finish 
lower story for the accommodation 
females alone, it being consider 
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to have the boys and girls in 
rate aparunents. , 

As to expensive ornament tn stone 
work there ts none, unless a plain 
stone duor case, or stone coins, base 
wd cornice, may be so called, so 
fue from unnecessary expense in stone 
work being incurred, a degree of 
parsimony appears in that respect, 
ys there are no stone coins for the 
rear corners, nor cornices fur the back 
wall, both of which are necessary for 
a building, that if possible should never 
require any repairs, and it is well 
known that in houses detached from 
others, nothing falls sooner into decay 
than brick coins and cornices. 

A house such as this Mr. Editor, 
swuld be built in the most substantial 
mamner, and no material should be 
used in it which was not of the strongest, 
ad most durable nature. Economy 
therefore, is greatly misapplied, and 
appears to be grossly misunderstood 
by our retrospective politician. in his 
supposing that building a house with 
sone comms and cornices was a breach 
of the rules of econoiny. 

Such as 1 have. described it, Mr. 
Editor, is this building, whicl it has 
been said by our essayist, is built 
on too magnificent a scale, such 
tie building, which he has insinuated 
§ Ornaimented with cut stone, and 
wherein is exhibited an ostentatious 
display of architecture, and such 
the building which has exhausted 
wot only the funds, but the benevo- 
feace of the public. 

Our politician insists ‘that no sub- 
scriptions can be expected from distant 
places, for there is no inducement 
to hold out to remote subscribers to 
interest them by selfish motives to 
contribute. Now this I deny, and 
say, the introduction of the Lancastrian 
plan of education into Belfast as the 
capital of the north of Ireland, has 
an indubitable claim on every town 
aad parish in its neighbourhood, and 
lor these reasons: By the system 
being established here, the other towns 
and parishes, will with more facility 
obtain the knowledge of its practi- 
cability, As the managers of the 
msutution will be obliged to bring 
eg irom London to set it on 
Fae omy expense will be in- 

y them in the first instance. 
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And as the knowledge of managing 
a school of the kind, may be ob- 
tained in future by persons attend- 
ing the one in Belifast, such as may 
establish them hereaiter can have 
information at a comparatively small 
expense, 

Mr. Editor, my motive in taking 
the trouble of replying to this article, 
is the pure and ardent wish | have 
for the success of a most valuable 
institution, which [ am apprehensive 
may sustain injury by false impres- 
sions being made on the minds 
of those who are friendly to it, and 
to remove those impressions of grandeur 
and) =magniticence, inculcated — by 
our politician, by showing to the 
public that the building is a_ plain 
one, aod that there is nothing su- 
pertluous about it, so far from that 
Lam perfectly convinced that were 
it finished with one story, the ne- 
cessary convenience would not be had, 
and that it would cost the public twice 
the sum to procure those conveniencies 
at a future day, that it will now 
cost by making the bouse two stories 
high. 

_ I shall therefore conclude by breati:- 
ing an ardent wish for the success 
of the undertaking, aud retying oa 
the good sense and liberality of the 
public, | have nodoubt whatever that 
it will eventually succeed, 1 am, sir, 


yours, Xc. SOLON. 
Be fust, Oth Oct, 1810. 
SS 
To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 


ON THE PAYMENT OF LABOURERS. 
The best said he that i can you advise 
Is to avoid the ocassion of the ul, 

For whet; tue@ause hence evil dothayise, 
Removed is, the effect surceasetiy still. 
MR, EDITOR, SPENCER. 
T atime when the miseries of 
war, the non-intercourse of nations, 
and the consequent depression of trade 
bear heard on the laborious class of 
society, and render even the industrious 
man unable to meet with effect the 
exigencies of his family; at a tine 
when the legislature has licensed the 
conversion of provisions into spirits; 
at a time in short when so imauy 
causes tombine to encrease that mass 
of poverty and immorality we witness 
in this slebes it is hoped that a pro- 
posal which would undoubtedly tcud 
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to ameliorate the morals and condition 
of the puor will not be thou ght unneces- 


sary. 

Vinat Belfast stands distinguished bv 
the lwerality and benevolence of its 
inhabitants, that incalculable benefit is 
derived from its many valuable insti- 
tutions, aud that all the wants of its 
poor class of people seem to be al- 
ready provided for, are facts weil known. 
For the lame, the blind and the intirm, 
that August fabric the Poor- House 
is open, for those labouring under the 
conplex misfortune of poverty and dis- 
ease the hospital isready. ‘That grand en- 
courager of industry the workhouse pro. 
raises, if supported, to adda lustre to 
the character of its spirited founders, and 
a poor school about to be established for 
the education of the rising generation, 
will it isexpected do honour tothe town, 
Can Belfast then do more, than support 
the aged and infin, than feed and 
clothe the naked, than provide every 
necessary for the sick and useful learn- 
ing for the ehbildrea of the indigent? 
It is my opinion that it can, that it is 
possible and without much trouble 
or expense, in a great degree to pre- 
vent the bad habits of at least one 
half of the poor working people of 
inis town, and that numbers who are 
now a burthen to society, may be 
rendered usefulto themseives and be- 
neticial to the community, and that in- 
calculable advantages totheir morals and 
means of subsistence may be derived 
from the proposal now to be sub- 
mitted to the publick; this hope may 
appear too sangutve, butil is encourag- 
ed by the result of long retlecuoa 
and useful observation. 

Poverty, L mean abject poverty,like 
disease, is nore easily prevented than 
removed, but like wu, sometmes 
comes on im detiance to all human 
prudence and caution. 

‘That class however whose indigeace 
and immorality we can easily trace to 
their own conduct, bears a very large 
proportion to that, whose misery comes 
on in Opposition to every honest and 
vigorous endeavour they can make ; and 
i is equally notorious that the former 
description while they are by far the 
more GuMerous, are at the same time 
more troublesome, more danger. 
ous, more ungrateful, and harder to 
support thaa those who have aot the 


least contributed to their own » 
fortunes ; but though this fact has bem 
long feit by society in general, andy 
our valuable institutions in parti 
yet any attempt to prevent its inereae 
or even itsexistence for the future by 
as yet I believe been untried, 

During my reflections on this subj 
I observed minutely the ditferemteg, 
duct of those who are the subject of thy 
paper, and was often surprized to fig 
that one family pined in pinching iy. 
digence, while another in its nei 
bourhood, of the same number wih 
the same means of subsistence, ay 
in the same employment, lived ig 
comparative comfort, the cau 
of this in most cases I found 
to be the same. | observed, and 
one must have seen with regret, tha 
it is on Saturday night in particular, 
we witness those scenes the relation 
of which would shock humanity, {t 
is on this night and the following day 
that the public houses are filled with 
clamorous multitudes; on this nigh 
you meet hundreds reeling home t 
their abject faimilies, or to worse places; 
on this night the streets are lined with 
phalanxes of licentious libertines, 
interrupted by the oaths and shoals 
of midnight rioters, and all must re. 
member, that almost every murder, 
every crime, and every abuse is per 
petrated on this night, in my pre 
tessional capacity 1 have often occasion 
tobe up at every hour of the night, and 
of the truth of what J state | am sorry to 
be so weil and so constantly convinced, 
for | cant with certainty affirm that 
there is more vice and immordlily 
practised on Saturday night and Sun 
day morning, and more paupers Com 
sequently left depending on society, 
than in all the ‘other nights and days 
of a whole month. 

Now from careful observation of 
these facts, [ had no difficulty i 
tracing to their source and finding out 
the principal causes of those abust 


which ure equally destructive of te _ 


. 


morals and the means of thousands; 
and | sincerely hope, by shewing thet 
causes, to move those .who have it i 
their power to remove'them, and thi 
prevent their distressing effects from 
ensuing in future. 

‘lo them therefore I beg leave ® 
addiess myself, and I trust I will # 
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ne accused of presumption when I as- 
ert, that most of these enorimities 
% that custom which un- 


ye owing to ) 
fortunately prevails, of paying the 


working class of people their weekly’ 


wages on Saturday night, For on that 
vient the business of tie week is end- 
ed, they have time for relaxation, 
they areallared by company and other 
catses to spend part of that money, 
vhich though expected sad urgently 
required by an indigeat family, 1s too 
often destroved betore the morning 
wfollyand dissipation, and Sunday, Ahat 
ought to usher in sobriety and virtue, wit- 
nesses many an unfortunate wite and her 
children waiting in anxiety and want 
the return of that being who ought 
tobe their comfort and suppert, and 
eho, when he comes, brings to their 
awistance weither reason, money, or 
wy thing but abuse. 


If, then, every employer would take 
this matter into consideration, | have 
20 doubt but they would see the 
decided propriety of changing this 
plan, In piace of which, | would re- 
commend that all workers be paid 
theirlast week’s wages on the Afonday 
morning followeng, before they begin 


} work, for which purpose tkey migit 


if necessary assemble half an hour 
earlier that morning, or the time lost 
in paying them on Saturday night 
vould nake up for that spent in the same 
way on Monday. ‘This could cause no 
loss to the employer, while it is plain that 
tt would be productive of incalculable 
advantages to the families ef the ein- 
ployed. If they are paid 1m the com- 
mencement of the week, and in the 
oeginning of the day, they return home 

course, at nine o'clock, and give an 
account of their last week’s earning 
while itis yet in being ; they have not 
ume to destroy it and their morals as 
wwal, and if even inclined; they dare 
not break on their week’s. work in the 
vegmning 5 the clothes and necessaries 
¥hich were pawned after thee last de- 
‘auch will be released, the poor fa- 
miy will enjoy together in comfort 
the fruits of its injustry, hundreds of 
aged peopie who are this moment 
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depending on the benevolence of the 
charitable, will be assisted by their 
children, who have not time to squan- 
der their pay asusual afler it ts got; 
and what tn itself imperiously demands 
this change, is, that Suvday must un- 
doubtediv be better observed, because 
the money whicn contributed so much 
to ils abuse before, bas heen expended 
for better purposes auring the week. 


And thus lives and morals will be 
preserved, the poor will livein com. 
psrative comtort, they will begin to 
tuste the sweets of regularity and re- 
ligion, and will in a short time do 
from inclination what itisnow necessary 
to make them do trom necessity. On 
Sunday they cannot drink and revel, 
because it precedes pay day, whereas 
it used to succeed it; their work dur. 
ing the week must be better executed 
alter being sober, and vast sums of 
money will be aunyally saved to indi- 
viduals, and to all the institutions of 
the town. 


[trust then sincerely and expect for 
the sake of morality, virtue, and cha- 
rity, that no cousideration shall pre. 
veut the adoption. ‘of this proposal, 
wuich no moteve tn the world but what 
is expected from it could dictate, and 
that is, its evident utility to all classes 
of men, but particularly the poor; | 
cynsideied it long, aud mentioned it 
laely to a gentleman equally distin- 
guished for sense and humauity, who 
employs a great nuinber of workmen; 
he saw the benefit that might be de- 
rived from the change, and was hap. 
py to be the fest to putit into practice. 
May the other gentlemen of thig place, 
already aliv‘inguished for their philan- 
thropy/ayd “benevolence, follow the 
example, and afford to thousands of 
sullering tellow creatures, that coin- 
fort of body and mind which | earn- 
estiy conceive will result from 9 
Measure $0 Necessary aud so practi. 
cable as this, 


Nil actum reputans, si qnid superesset 
age nduta. luc, 


Belfast. ~ M, 
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An account of the Rev. George Walker, 
late professor of Theology @t the 
New College, and Pre sident of the 
Philosophical and Literary Soctety, 
Manchester ; extracted from a me- 
morial of his life, written by his son, 

FORGE WALKER was born a- 
TF bout the year 1735, at Newcastle- 
upon- Tyne, | 
Though his father’s circumstances 

must have sensibly felt the expenses 
of a numerous family, yet at no period 
does this appear to bave operated to 
our author's: prejudice, by depriving 
him of any ot those advantages ne- 
cessary to quality hun for the exercise 
of a profession, to which he-appears 
to bave been eurly destined. He 
received the rudiments of his education 
at the grammar school of NewCastle, 
then under the care of the Rev. Dr. 
Moises, a clergyman of the church 
of England, but a man of great |i- 
berality of sentiment, and whe had 
deservedly acquired a very high re- 
putation for the rapid progress of his 
scholars. ' 

~ In this situation he gave early in- 

dications of a distinguished character. 

Before he had attained the age ot five, 

he had made so considerable a pro- 

ficiency if the Latin language, that 
he wus deemed tully competent to 
enter upon Cxsar’s conimentaries. 

‘This rapidity of attainment, the con- 

sequence of a sdperjor capacity united 

to amore than ordinary share of ap- 
plication, was not accompanied, as 1s 
usually the case, with that gravity of 
temper and conduct, that seems to 
forbid a porticipation in the spurts 
and exercises congenial to the period 
of youth: on the contrary, he possessed 
ail the characteristic cheerfulness of a 
boy, and eutered with more than com. 
mon ardour into the juvenile amu-e- 
ments of lis school fellows. For his 
rapid prouress tn school learning he 
was no doubt greatly indebted to the 
judicious care and attention of his 
inaster, who appeurs early to have dis- 
tinguished bhym trom the rest of his 
pupils, and to have bestowed upon him 

a more than ordinary share of attention, 

Vuder the care of this excellent 


man he continued till the age ofig 
when he was sent to Durham, 
order to be placed under the 9. 
mediate direction of his uncle, the 
Rev. ‘Thomas Walker, minister of thy 
disseating Congregation at that 

a gentleman of considerable eminene 
in his profession, but who, from ty 
freedom of his speculative opiui 
seenis to have been considered by 
some of his contemporary ministe, 
as entertaining upsound and heterodg 
tenets. ‘Lhe presbyterians had not 
altugether emancipated themselves from 
the errors and religious  prejudics, 
which in former times had so 
marked the character of their sect; 
and inany of those controverted point, 
the truth of which cannot be clearly 
established upon any express rere 
lation of scripture, bot which bad ben 
formerly considered as essential articles 
of faith, were still in some measur 
regarded as the necessary terms ¢ 
admission to a ministerial communipa, 
‘hat simple and rational concepti 
of christianity, which admits of a 
thing as essential to the office of 4 
christian minister, but a beief init 
divine origin, and a practical adhereme 
to its precepts, wad whieh regards ai 
other disputed doctrines as tie spece 
lations oftallible men, as mere hui 
inventions altogether foreign to i 
genuine meaning and sunplicity, bad 
not yet superseded the use ot thoy 
particular creeds and confessions @ 
faith, which were deemed to cone 
whatever was sound and orthodox # 
christian belief. From the influent 
of these contracted notions of religim 
he was happily freed in baving ® 
education intrusted to the care of i 
uncle, who impressed no bias ont 
mind in favour of any particolar tenet 


‘but left it wholly ‘free to adopt thee 


opinions which Should be the result ¢ 
a rational, manly, and impartral inquity 
In this situation he was 

fortunate; for, independently of 
advantage that he derived trom the 
constant superintendance of his unc 
he was regularly sent to the gramme 
school of that town, then in the high 
celebrity as a place of classical 
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cation, Mr. Dongworth, the head 
master of this seminary, was @ person 
of extraordinary endewmeats, and 
sed of every natural and acquired 
talent, that ia conciliate alfection, 
mand respect. Though exact- 
. pny times the greatest deference 
io bis authority, yet his system was 
mim, w-emaiiaie by 5, Kied od 
7 treatment, than to a n 
submission by the terrors of magisterial 
severity. But the highest panegyric 
that can be passed upon bis character 
isthe universal esteem and veneration 
ia which be was held by his scholars, 
No time could efface from the mind 
of Mr. Walker @ sense of his numerous 
excellencies, and to the latest period 
of his life he uniformly dwelt upon 
his memory with the tondest recoilec- 
tion; and with a warmth of attach. 
meut, that bordered upon enthusiasin, 
he has often declared, that he autici- 
with pleasure the time, when 
should again be Sage with hii 
ig another world. The influence of a 
mao thus loved and honoured must 
have operated with the most beneficial 
ue wee, the minde, of wo pupils. 
a period of life most pro 
to imitation, before usurping prejudices 
and invelerate habits have yet es- 
tablished their dominion, there is a 
natural propensity to the prevailing 
sentiments and manners of those with 
wee Mia ssuagroona! P nag igang 4 
e are taught to look up 
them as our instructors, and the ob- 
jects of our imitation. The benefit 
which society derives, therefore, from 
the exertions of an individual thus 
qualified for the arduous task of edu- 
rage is altogether incalculable; for 
uence which is thus eariy ob- 
tained over youth is never, nt. Bed 
rons obliterated; in some measure 
therelare he may be regarded as the 
parent of their minds, as the modeller 
of their future lives. 
fe is @ curious epistle, which 
he wrote to his father shortly after 
his arrival at Durham, complaining of 
a want of constancy in his pursuits, 
md how much bis attention to his 
“2 y hed had new diverted by 
sity to novelty, so natural 
- the ardour of youthful minds. ‘Ibis, 
he ailthe rest’ of his early praduc- 


“oes, Dears the strongest mashes of a 
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vigorous and active mind, and evinces 
a maturity of capacity and judgment, 
that might almost enable him to rank 
with thase literary phenomena, whose 
recocity of intellect and attainments 
is excited so much curivsity and 
astonishment. 

“You will no doubt,” says he, 
** be sufficiently satisfied of the natural 
in¢onstancy of your son, and how im- 
possible it is for him ever to continue 
steadfast to any one employment, 
when you see how likea rebel | bave 
shook off the yoke of Hogarth and 
other celebrated painters, after it has 
begun to grow tolerably easy to me, 
and willingly entered into the service 
of the muses, a service which preys 
upon my thoughts night and day, 
without intermission. Ihe only satis- 
factian | can propose to myself, is, 
that you above all won’t be angry 
withine, nay, that you will even be 
pleased at my servitude, and beg my 
mistress to lord it over me with more 
lnperious sway. I beg, father, that 
you would accept kindly the first 
fruits of a genius yet unripe, and which 
perhaps may promise something better 
when at maturity. ‘The letter enclosed 
I wrote on purpose to show the natural 
wavering of my mind, for which I 
have been often upbraided by Mr. A.” 

The enclosed letter, to which he 
alludes, was a poetical epistle to his 
father, in which, after enumerating 
the variety of objects that had oce 
cupied his attention at ditferent times, 
he observes that the muses, wiliing 
to augment the number of theit votaries, 
had at length retained him in their 
service, and had bound jim fast with 
a chain, which it was his pleasure to 
wear. ‘This epistle appears to be the 
first frvitg of his devotion at their 
shrife; and though they had not yet 
bestowed upon him any very sublime 
portion of their inspiration, yet he 
courted their aid with such assiduous 
zeal, as to merit frem them a mere 
giateful return. 

‘Though he seems to have presumed 
upon bis father’s approbation of this 
his last pursuit, yet it is certain, that 
it was regarded by some of lis trieniis 
as no very favourable symptom of bis 
future attainments. Mr. A. the gentle- 
man to whom he alludes io the lass 
letter gs haviby spbtanied him. fos bis 
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fickleness, in a letter to his father 
shout the beginning of 1748, speaks 
ot him in the tujlowing terms : 

‘*George has this day entered at 
the writing school, and wants nothing 
but application, to do well there, or 
at any other school. | am spurring 
him up every day; so that | believe 
he looks upon me as his continual 
tormentor. Elis greatest unhappmess 
is, that he is tond of every new thing, 
and as secon weary of it. Were it 
possible to bring him off this temper, 
ail to fix bin at’ any study, which 
would be to his advantage, | should 
not doubt his proficiency’ 1 wish 
when you write you would talk to 
him pretty warmly omthis head; tor 
this is his failing, and it intwst be 
corrected in time, if ever he make 
any progress in avy point of learning; 
otherwise, he will have a smattering 
in every thing, and in reality know 
nothing. i must own | canuot but 
respect him ou account of his parts, 
and could wish to see him make a 
proper use of them. ! am sensible 
that all his faults are owing to his 
natural temper, which has too much 
of spirit and vivacity in it. I there- 
fore believe, that harsh usage would 
not do with bun, as it might break 
his spirits, aud make hun indifferent 
about every thing: the best way 
would be, to recommend to bim for 
his own interest to leave off painting, 
poetry, and tonsense, which will never 
make him a halfpenny richer or wiser, 
and to apply timselt to his school 
learning ; aud when he has any vacant 
time, let lnm employ it in reading 
history, or any other useful book, 
which may be of service to him 
atterward. Were youto do this your- 
self, it would have a greater impres- 
sion upon hn, than any thing | 
eruld say. { should not have said so 
much, but that | find you mtend to 
breed him a scholar.” 

What impression these fears made 
upon his lather ts uncertat. He 
continued to indulge his passion for 
joetry, though not with so much 
haadeensie to his school duties as is 
here supposed 5 on the coutrary, in 
a letter to tus father m December 
1748, a very flattering testimony to 
his proficiency is borne him by his 
wncle, Wi (hus expresses binsell: 
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‘*[ should be glad to know via 
your resolution is about George, 4, 
ve has made such progress in seh 
learning, | hope you design to com 
plete him as a scholar. — bndeed , 
would be throwing away all the money 
you have laid out upon him pg § 
do it. He is a boy of a very pio. 
mising genius and fine parts; ag 
as a few years more at his book 
would fit him for public usefulnes, 
1 would have you by all means py 
him forward, Jt will not only jy 
dong bim justice, but it will be your 
easiest way of providing for him @ 
the workd. If he has his health, and 
his application is in any degree a 
swerabie to his parts, I make no 
doubt but he will one day shiné ig 
a bookish profession ; but in any other 
way of life (his particular turn? of 
mind considerea) there is very litle 
reason to think he will make 
fheure at all. | have a great desire, 
1 contess, that George should a 
himself to the study of divinity; im 
which way it may possibly be inmy 
power, if God shall continue my bite, 
to be assisting to him more ways 
than one.” 

It was at this period, that his des 
tination for the ministry was finally 
decided. In cousequence of. this, 
and of bis uncle’s removal to Leeds, 
having been chosen pastor of the 
Mill hill meeting bouse of that town, 
mt was thought adviseabie, previous 
to lus studyimg at one of the Scotch 
un versities, to remove him for some 
time to a dissenting academy at hen 
dail, under the care of Dr. Rotheram. 
He was accordingly sent thither at 
the latter end of the year 1749. In 
this situation he still continued to it 
duige his taste for poetry; it wa 
here that he composed the greater part 
Of iis imitations of Anacreon; they ae 
specimens of the proficiency whith 
he had made inan art, to which in tis 
early youth he was so much devoted, 
and of the excellence to whieh inal! 
wobability he would have attained, 
if he had continued to indulge hs 
imagination at the expense of the 
more serious and protound studies 

in which he was afterwards en 

if we may judge trom a catalogue 
of the books that he took with him 
to Kendal, among which were ive 
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@ditions of Euclid, 


Gravesandes In- 
stitutions, Sherwin’s Tables, &c. he 
myst already have entered upon the 
study of the mathematics. It is how- 
ever certain, that during his residence 
here, be pursued it with great vigour. 
His ardour indeed in the prosecution 
of bis studies was so great, as to 
occasion considerable uneasiness to 
his friends, lest his health should fall 
3 sacrifice, and induced them to re- 
onstrate with him upon the necessity 
of remitting in some measure the _$e- 
verity of his application. Lhe etfect 
of these admonitions was but tem- 
porary, for he appears soon after to 
have brought on a severe fit of ill- 
ness bY his excessive and unremitted 
attention to his books. 

in 1731 he lett Kendal,* and re- 
moved the same year to Edinburgh. 
Among other recommendatory letters 
he had one from his uncle, to princi- 
yal Wishart, which was of consider- 
able service to him, as it introduced 
him to the particular notice of that 
geutleman, who was pleased to honour 
him during the whole of his residence 
there wih many personal attentions. 
lie enjoyed also the advantage of 


= 








* From the following extract of a letter 
written at this time to a fellow student, it 
is probable that he experienced no very 
wwportant benefit from his residence here. 
“Lwilltell you of a piece of practical 
knowledge L have lately gained. Our 
mud academical tutor thought it not his 
duty to instract mein this orin any other 
tod of practice, but, as some recompense 
lw the sums be got from us, filled our 
“ams With adeal of tine speculative know- 
ledge, Without once showing the several 
wefuland entertaining purposes, to which 
thesé particular branches of learutag were 
adapted. We have learnt plane trigono- 
metry, and to measure towers and castles 
“wa white paper, without knowing that a 
wadrant existed bat by name. We have 
arnt spherical trigonometry, without the 
‘venence of a globe, and with but a 
wat ideaof the situation of the several 
freles in the various positions of _ it. 

¢ have read philosophy, without being 
“sired that there was aplanetin the 
*eus, unless our faith were such 
Werthan our experience: and lastly 
"© Rave studied astronomy, without the 
owledze of one starin the firmament. But 
“eter frou this digression tomy subject. 
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pursuing his mathematical studies 
under the tuition of the celebrated 


Matthew Stewart. As hitherto prob- 
abiy his reading upon these subjects 

eS SS nes sarees 
Pivased with the view of your quadrant, 
L have made oue of copper, about seven- 
teen inches radius, Which is long enough 
tu admit of a degree of the quadrant to 
be divided into eight parts, though | bave 
yetaivided it Only into four, Te prove 
the exactaess of it, L ineasured a window; 
When my observation wanted not three 
inches of the truth in twenty five met, 
Not content with simply using it for tak- 
ing altitudes, | fixed toit a piece of cop- 
per moveable ou the centre, with tuo 
sights upoa it, and two also on the ove 
side of the quadvaut; by which means I can 
apply wt to surveying, wheve the angles 
dowt exceed ninety degrees. ‘Th.s use 
of it is indeed amusing, and yields au a- 
greeable satisfaction, to be thas enabled 
to measure inaccessible heights and dis- 
tances: yet casy as it is, | knew noth- 
ing Of it tll you first pointed it out to me ; 
&ec,?? 

Mr. Walker was always much devoted 
to the practice of the mechanic arts sand 
the manual occupations of the leathe and 
the chisel continued during the greatest 
part of bis life to furnish an agieeabie 
occupation to his leisure hours, In this, a« 
in every thing to which he applied 
bimself, he exhibited proofs of uncommon 
excellence ; bis work was much admired 
fur its trath and aceuracy ; his filing was 
so remarkable that tn pout of flatness 
it Was equal tu grinding, in the technt- 
cal language of the trade it was wivat is 
expressed by tilinghollow. He betrayed 
alsuy Considerable powers of invention: be 
constructed a chuck upon an entire new 
prineiple; bis ingenuity was aiso ap- 
pareut in a very curluus machine tor 
diilliug holes perfectly perpendicular to 
the plate, which was but a secundary 
invention for the purpose of accomplish. 
ing his, plang ot wheels and pinions with 
loose /To':ers to avoid friction, a privciple 
which ‘he afterwards applicd to a clock 
that he constructed with his own hanas. 
Inthe latter part of his life he had aisy 
invented a very Curious machine for draw. 
ingall the conic sections, which, though 
he did votlive to finish it, yet showed the 
highest degree of inventive wechaneat 
genits, in combination with lis mathema- 
tical powers, 

Itmay not be improper to notice aleo 
the excellence of his drawing, asuu ad- 
ditional proof of the versatility o) lis taleut, 
He had early in life been at Very CUlsi~ 
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had been chiefly under his own di- 
rection, it was fortunate for him, that 
in the further prosecution of this 
science he had the assistance of so 
eminent a master, who was remarked 
tor the purity of his taste, as well as 
the elegance of his demonstrations 
founded on the clear and perspicuous 
style of the antients. In a letier to 
his uncle he thus describes the differ- 
ent studies in which he was engaged : 

‘* Morality, criticiim, and some of 
the higher branches of mathematics, 
are the public classes in which Lam 
engaged. The second is taught by 
the professor of logic, who gives 
lectures likewise on Longinus and 
Aristotie’s poetics; and how just and 
useful his remarks are imay easily 
be judged by the universal applause 
they meet with, though without any 
ornaments of dress to set them off. 
An acquaintance with some of the 
rules of criticism is certainly, ff not 
absolutely necessary, since it tends 
mmimediately to form the taste in 
reading, and guide the judgment be- 
tween those two equally tnjudicious 
extremes, of iil-naturedly censuring 
and ridiculously extolling every thing 
we read, &c.” 

In another letter to a friend he 
unbosoms completely upon the subject 
of his present situation and the state 
of his mind; after describing the 
variety of his occupations, he adds, 
**1o not suppose that | would image 
myself to you as a laborious studem, 
who naturally feels more delight in 
reading a battle of Homer, or acrab- 
bed controversy in theology, than 
when a boy in. striking a quoitor a 
tevunisball. Nature has not been so 
indulgent to nme, as to make what 
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derable expense and trouble in collecting 
the engravings of the Italian and othr 
artists; some of the most adimired specimens 
ofthese he afterwards employed bunself 
in copying for bis friends; the extreme 
accuracy with which they were traced was 
surprising. There was also a freedom 
and boldness in his hatehes, whieh 
preserved all the spirit of the onmginal. it 
» difficult to speak in adequate terms of 
the excellence to which be attained to the 
various objects to winch he directed his 
Mitention, without appearing to use the 
language of eXugzeration. 


is necessary so highly agreeable; fg 
however generous she may have 

to me at my birth, either she by. 
self, or habit, or perhaps both, iyy 
dashed the present with a mixty, 
ot indolence, that has been my 
foibie since | first knew a letter: 
and even in riper years, not even ih 
tear of a rod could! closet me wg 
a Classical author, when the tempy 
tion of play and diversion with com 
panions of my Own stamp interfered, 
Since the period indeed when a 
bition and pride could havea 
influence upon me, the spirit of em, 
lation, the desire of answering if pw 
sibie the warm expectations of my 
friends, and what my own ambitio 
may have imagined, and of sustaining 
with some toleragle repute the public 
profession 1 am designed for, have 
made me industriously strive to curb 
this passion, before my character is 
life could draw its complexion frm 
it; and whether [ have succeeded 
or no, or whether J] am _ deceived, 
and necessity alone makes me Wi 
tuous, | know not; but (vanity apat) 
I cannot but be pleased to find wih 
how much satisfaction 1 can spend 
my time ia the purswit of philosophy 
natural and moral. To it | hare 
sacrificed all inferior sciences, as & 
musements more proper for a setiled 
period of life, than an age when i 
dustry and application must lay te 
round-work for the whole of i 
| eee | have discarded, indeed it 
is some time since he has been out 
of favour. But the muses grombie 
hard at the little respect | pay them, 
and perhaps mean never to assist m 
in any composition for the future 
But when | petition them, then my 
they deny me! For to say i 
truth, the flights and raptures of 4 
poetical, imagination are but luxuriat 
brancbes in the composition of aa 
mon, and rather veil than gwe 4 
lustre to the good sense which mf 
attend it: for it is. not the eloquest 
of words without a meaning, or @ 
smoothness of the periods, that 
stitute an orator, but the justae# 
lus arguments, the method of 

them, the knowledge of m 
and withal the honesty of his 
sentiments, and fixed regard for 
Wiich is iis coustant prompter e 
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‘ees life and irresistible spirit to the 


gnole harangue.”’ | 
in this lively description may be 
clearly discerned a predomtnance of 
these sentiments and teelings, by which 
bs subsequent character and writings 
were go strongly marked, ‘There 
, indeed throughout the whole of 
it a justoess of sentiment, and an 
accuracy of style, that would cha- 
racterize it as the production of a 
maturer age. Though his inclinations 
ly led him to tmatuematical 
its, yet he did not sutter him- 
wif to be engrossed by them to the 
neglect of those particular studies, 
whch were necessary to qualify hun 
for the exercise of his future pro- 
fesion, in consequence of this he 
won after determined to sacrifice the 
advantages, which this situation  af- 
forded nim, of prosecuting these in- 
esirtes, and to remove to Glasgow, 
where he had better opportunities of 
cultivating, what he always regarded 
as his prime object, theology. Ac- 
cordingly, after having at his own re- 
quest spent the intervening vacation 
with his uncle at Leeds, that he 
might have the further advautage of 
his assistance, he entered as a stu- 
dent of this university at the latter 
end of 1752. 


The chair of divinity was at that 
time filled by Dr. Leechman, whose 
learning and liberality did honour to 
his situation, His lectures were un- 
debased by any tincture of bigotry 
of prejudice ; there appeared in them 
no particular attachment to any sect, 


| fo espousal of any favourite tenets ; 


itwas his primary object to establish 
the fundamental truths of natural aud 
revealed religion, and thence to de. 
duce such reflections, as were cal- 
culated to impress upon the minds 
of his pupils the excellence and ne- 
cessity of those doctrines, which they 
tnjomed, it was the custom of Mr, 
Walker, to commit to short-hand the 
heads of the lectures during the de. 
lwery, and afterward to re-compose 
oo pe additions as his me- 

setved to supply; by which 
means he was enabled more thorough y 
lo mbibe the spirit of then, und to 
them in bis mind, 
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Soon after bis arrival he was chosen 
a member of a club, that met al- 
ternately at each otvers lodging for 
the purpose of literary discussion, 
Keach individual in his turn was o- 
biiged to supply the subject of the 
evening, either by the contribution 
of an original paper, or a translation 
of some celebrated passage from the 
ancients. Ihe discussion which fol- 
lowed the reading of the paper ge- 
nerally occupied two or three hours. 
Mr. Walker was verysensible of the 
advantages which he derived froin 
such an institution: The desire of 
excelling in these literary disputations 
stimuiated the mind to exertion, a 
spirit of emulation was excited in the 
compositions which they were required 
to furnish; and as they  generaily 
came prepared for the evening’s en- 
counter by a previous cousideration 
of the subject, it frequently happen- 
ed, that a considerable degree of in- 
formation was obtained from their 
free and unreserved communication 
of sentiments. 

The period was now approaching, 
when he was to relinquish the peace- 
ful studies of an academical life, 
and adventure upon the busy theatre 
of the world. ‘Ihe part that he was 
called upon to sustain was of more 
difficulty, than what is allotted tothe 
generality of its aciors. It required 
an exemption from those minor ble- 
mishes and impertections, that might 
have passed unnoticed in subordinate 
characters, but in him would have 
impaired those excellencies, that were 
to enable him to support it with 
dignity and propriety. He has an- 
swered the trial; he has performed 
the part assigned hin; and through 
every ,verying scene he has trodden 
the stage ‘with honour and applause. 
‘Lhe curtain bas at length dropped 
on him, and he is seen no more ; 
the approbation or censure of the 
workl can no longer affect him: we 
may therefore, in contormity with, 
the maxim of an ancient sage, de- 
finitely pronounce upon the part that 
he has performed, we may retrace 
his path of life, and hold it up te 
the unitation of those, who are dgeg- 
tingd to succeed him. 

Lo bg Cyatinaed, 
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CARDS. 

Aes fashion had an origin pro- 

pietic of Us fuiure application. 
Cards were invented for the recreation 
ofa royal hot, and if some stop be 
not made to their progress, they will 
make idiots ot usall. hey are des- 
tructive of rational conversation, and 
like the forest laws of Wiiham Rutus, 
destroy the traces of culture, and bid 
fair to depopulate the regions of mind. 

GROTIUS, AND TILENUS 
‘The learned and virtuous tutor of Tu. 
renne, Was a Protestant from conviction, 
and from study of the Scriptures ; con. 
sequently did not pin his faith on any 
man’s sleeve. Grotius was the same. 
The French attorney general said of 
tlem one day, ‘1 cannot think where 
those men will find agrave, torahey 
are neither Lutherans nor Calvinists.” 
RELIGIOUS DISPUTES, 

The violent disputes between the 
Gomarists and Armenians, that broke 
out in Holland in 1609, ended in a 
complete victory on the part of the 
former at the synod of Drodrecht. 
While the sword hung over their beds 
it was tyranny and persecution that 
wieliied it: but when they got it into 
theirown hands, it was divine justice 
that caused nt to fall on their anta- 
gouists. Barneveldt, the grand pension- 
ary, feit this; whose head, Diodati of 
(seneva observed, was carried away 
by the canons ot the synod of Dorit. 
kKven at Sedan ‘Tilenus was disturbed 
by them. ‘Ibe duke of Bouillon teased 
him very much on this point. When 
the tolerant divine remoustrated on his 
not allowing him quietly to hold prin- 
ciples, which he himself ence epproved, 
the duke answered, that he had chang- 
ed his religion at the request of tue 
King of Engiand, James 1, wthwhom 
he wished to be on good terms. ‘lo 
this THenus reptied, that kings had no 
tnfluence over his conscience; and 
that he should live and die am Ar- 
menian, to be on good tesms with 
God. 

A PROTESTANT POPE. 

Du Perron was the first Catholic, 
who wrote a controversial work on re- 
}igion ia French, a practice belore him 
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so peculiar to the Huguenots, thats 
was considered a mark ot heresy, fy 
zeal against the Protestants, and in pay. 
ticular his conference with du Pleygy 
Mornay, who was commonly caljed 
the pope of the Huguenots, made his 
fortune. Henry 1V_ alluding to this 
conterence, said to Sully, who was, 
Protestant, ‘* Your pope has beeg 
completely vanquished.” Sire,” a». 
swered the duke, ‘ you cail him pope 
in jest, but, as a proof of his veing 
pope in earnest, depend upon it fe 
willmake a cardinal of abbe du Perron,’ 
In fact, the conference with du Plesij 
‘sag vg du Perron a cardinal’s ha 
n the same manner Dr. Priestley 
is said to have made Horsley a bishop, 
while other dignitaries of - the church are 
surmised also to have owed their pro 
motion to writing against him. 
GUYMOND DE LA TOUCHE, 

It is not usual for a pareut to en. 
courage a son inthe pursuit of poetry, 
‘This young man, when at Paris finish 
ing his studies, composed a_ tragedy. 
His tather, who was the king’s attorney 
at Chateaureux, being intormed ofit, 
wrote him word, that, if his play were 
received at the theatre, he mughtre 
main at Paris, and he would allow 
him sixty guineas a year; if not, he 
must return home immediately, to 
marry and settle in the country. Hs 
play was brought eut; at the sound 
of the first music the young poetwa 
with difficulty kept from fainting. 
After the play had passed its ordeal, 
it was it aay HE with vehemence, and 
the author was more loudly called for, 
than even Voltaire ever was. Hews 
the first writer, that appeared on the 
stage after the representation of bis 
piece. His emotion may better be 
conceived than expressed; and after 
he withdrew he fainted on the stip 
leadmg from the stage to the gretr 
roo. . 


HENRY t. OF MONTMORENCL 
The marshal duke ot Montmorend 
being taken in arms against his 
at the battle of Casteinaudary, ¥# 
beheaded at Toulouse; the 
cable Richelieu refusing his pard@ & 
the whole nobility of France, 
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deat it on their knees, When 
Gyitaut, who was examined as a wit- 
ness against him, was asked, whether 
ve knew the marshal in the battle; 
he answered, with tears in his eyes, 
«The fire, blood, and smoke that 
covered him, prevented me at first 
fom distinguishing him ; but when 
| awaman, who, afier having broken 
six of our ranks, was slaughtering the 
soldiers in the seventh,” | judged it 
could be no one . but the duke of 
Montmorenci; | did not know it cer- 
tainly, till | saw him lying on the’ 
round under his horse that was slain.” 
His tomb is still at Moulines. ‘The 
revolutionists were about to destroy 
it, when a voice was heard, crying: 
«What! are you going to destroy the 
tomb of a patriot, who fell a victim 
to despotism?” 
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FATE OF A COMEDY. 

Colin de Harleville, a little before 
his death, wrote a comedy, entitled 
Brothers’ Quarrels, which the manager 
to whom he offered it, returned with such 
animadversions, that the author order. 
ed his servant to throw it into the 
fire. The girl however, thinking she 
might as well make a penny of it, if 
her master could not, sold it for waste 
paper. After it was thus condemned 
to enwrap cheese and bacon,, the first 
leaf luckily met the eyes of a person, 
who knew the handwriting of the 
deceased. .He repaired to the cleese- 
monger’s, saved the whole from the 
fate that threatened it, and offered it to 
another manager, who judged of it less 
severely, brought it out, aad it nad a 
great run. 
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To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


The following poetical addresses 
to Pleiskin and Fair-head, were writ- 
ten by Humphry Davy, Professor of 
Chemistry at the Royal Institution, 
London, during, Or after his visit to this 
country. They had got into circulation 
m@ Manuscript, and thinking, as well from 
their excellence, as their being descrip- 
te of local scenery in this country, they 
would be acceptable to many readers of 
your magazine, | had an application 
made through the medium of a friend in 
London te the author for liberty to pub- 
lish them in it, to which request he o- 
blizingly consented. K, 


TO FAIR HEAD 


IN THE COUNTY ANTRIM. 


FAIR ore the noblest forms of art, and 
. , fair 
be mimic excellence, with which genius 
_ tloathes 
Le tints that waken into perfect life ; 
ightful is the harmony of thought 
ichiromthe mind creative can pro- 
The duce 
beautiful, decorous, or sublime ; 
ke de cago are glorious, but they are 
ae or semblances, remote and 
aint 
Of 
4 the eternal and mysterious power 


ib live §, and moves unaltered : of that 
} power . 
mom whom the 


great realities arise 
BELPasT yi, — 


G. NO, XX\Vh. 


Which form the life of nature, and the 
change, 

Aud endless motion of all natural things ¢ 
A power most amply felt, aud best con. 
ceived ; 

In that tumultuous passion of the soul, 
When new sensations from the outward 
world 
Impress themselves in rapture ; 
Such of late 
Have often visited my changetul mind, 
Amidst the awful rocks and stormy 
shores " 
Of Northern Erin—and have kindly left 
A lovely vision, which will never die; 
Hence in the basy stirrings of the world 
And in the weariness of active lite : 
Ott shall [ image, in their Vividness, 
The lofty promontory, and the clifi, 
And the wide ocean, and the Moving air 
Raisise hé@ wave. 
jut chiefly thee, Pairhead, 
Unrivalted in thy form and majesty, 
For onthy mighty summit I bave walked 
In the bright sunshine, whilst Lencath my 
feet 
The clouds have rolled in splendour, hide 
ing now 
As if reinctantly, whilst full in view 
The blue tide wildiy rolled, skitted with 
fouin, 
And bounded by the grecn and smiling 
land, 
The duo pale mountain, vnd the purple 
sky ; ; 
Stupendous ciiffs, the birth ef unkuewn 


years 
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Long have the billows beat thee, long the 
flown! 

Rush'd o'er thy piilar’d rocks, ere life a- 
douru’d 

Thy broken surface, ere the yellow moss 

Hiad tinted thee, or the soft dew o 
Heaven 

Crown’d thee with verdure, or the eagles 
wade 

Thy caves their airy 

So th atter time 

Long shalt thou rest auaitered ’inidst’ the 
wreek 

Of all the mightiness of huigan works. 

Lor not the lightwing, por the whirlwind’s 
foree, 

Nor all the waves of ocean shall prevail 

Axcainstthy giant strength, aod thou 
shalt stand 

Till that almighty voice which bade thee 

’ rise 

Sha!) bid thee fall. 


a 


TO PLEISKIN ; 
THE billows break around thee, arti thy 
tints 
Furich the bosomwn of the Ocean-wave ; 
Wild is thy broken outline, where the 
curve 
Of varied beauty, and the abrupt sublime, 
Tiopress a mingled feeling, The wild storm 
That whitens thy foundations, tronbles not 
Pen with its lightest spray, its tup-most 
crag, 
Buch is thy loitiness, thy Giant form 
Supreme; thy majesty ; yet still evhane'’d 
By vw podrous semblances, closely allied 
Tu perfect art; displaying such design 
As kindled to the great creative mind 
Of him whose genius warm in hile and 
pow eT, 
From allthe elcoments that natare gave, 
OF grand or lovely, with the nicest skill 
Selective, those that blend in harmony, 
Av! raised as if by the magician’s art, 
The gothie pile, magniticent and chaste 
in ary lightness, vet unrival’d strength, 
Reawtcous in parts, inajestic as a whole, 
Pleiskin ! the fancy wakens as the sense 
Glows at thy nople features, and the mind 
Is carried back to those remoter times, 
When efperstition imaged in his power 
*The Danish King, with more than mortal 
Streneth, 





=e? 4 


oe —— ——— 

©The author 's mistaken in calling the per- 
son, to whom this fabled exploit isattAbuted, the 
Danish King. ‘The pretensions of the renowned 
Fingal to this \honour arc undisputed in Ireland, 
every peasant, there, Knowifig that the giant 
Fin M*Cumhal, or M*Cool (the common name of 
Fingal) erected the stuperdow: fabrick .here al- 
haded to ; and that Fin Mi Cool was an Irish giant, 
we hope the author will not deny, or at least that 
be will not be so impreteot -« to dispute the 
fat with the jeuants afore-sad. 








“ 


With more than mortal attributes endo: 
ed; : 

Whose mighty feet, dashed back the 
foainy sea, 

Whose mighty arm uprear’d the pitiar’g 
rocks, 

And fixed the everlasting boundary 

Of briu’s lovety Isie. 


——e = 


ODE TO IDLENFSs, 


GOPDESS of Ease, leave Lethe’s brink, 
Obsequious to the Muse and me, 

For ouce endare the pain to think, 
Oh sweet insensibility ! 


Sister of Ease and Indolence, 

Thou Muse, bring numbers soft andsiow, 
Elaborately void of sense, 

And sweetly thoughtless let them flow. 


Beneath some ozier’s dosky shade, 
There let me sleep away dull hours, 
And underneath let Flora spread, 
A sopha of her sweetest flowers, 


Whilst Philomel her notes,shal! breath 
Forth from the neighbouring pine, 
And warmers from the stream beneath 
Shall flow in unison with thine, 


For thee, O Idleness, the woes 
Of life we patiently endure, 

Thou art the source whence labonr flows, 
We shun thee, but to make thee sure, 


For who'd endure War’s sterm and blag, 
Or the hoarse thundering of the sta, 
But to be idle at the last, 
Aud find a pleasing end inthee. = 4 


AN ELEGY. 


IN these fai> climes where summer's ge 
tle gales, 

Shake sweetest odours from their dey 
plumes, 

Silent I ramble thro’ the lonely vales 

When pensive evening brings her twilight 
glooms. 


Where’er I turn, I gaze with mute se 
prize, 

Here careless nature sports in every pat 

Unzones her beauties co admiring eyes 

Andwith new transpert thrills th? inset 
heart, : 


Here silver streamlets glitter thro’ Mm 
grove, 

And softly murmur as they pour along; 

From tree to tree the feathered songe 
rove, 

Aud the sweet woodlark thrills ber @ 

ning song. 
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Rut can the view of Nature’s beauties For 1 have read that the stag, when 
please sorely press’d, 
The eve where tears SO long are wont to Aad struck with the hunter's spear, 
flow? Heaves piteous groans fiom his anxious 
Or can the Wildest, sweetest wood-notes breast, 
enst, And rolis down the big round tear. 


the beart that bleeds with long-remem- 


ber’d woe ? 
They cannot heal: yet they can charm 
awlile, 
amlgive the cavre-worn hearta short relief, 
We raze, we listen, we consent to sutle, 
For feeling bosoms taste a joy in grief. 


Yes! there are moments dear to feeling 


minds, 

When Memory bids the tide of rapture 
flow 

Breathing their whispered fancies to the 
winds, 


hey smile in sorrow and rejvice in woe. 
{ . . P 
ten 1, who absent from my native plains 
Am doom'd forlorn o’er distant lands to 
roam, 


| Impell’d by fate to cross the trackless 


main, 
And seek of strangers an uncertain home, 


! Am notanblest; for fancy still sup; lies, 


dume sweet relief tosoothe my bosom's 
woe, 
And whilst | wipe the tear drops from mine 
eves 
| half believe that ‘tis for joy they flow, 
Remembrance shews those hours for ever 
fled, 


' When youthful hope improved each dis- 


tant view, 
Eutwin’d ber choicest garland round my 
head, 


| And smiled ov all that busy Fancy drew. 
| Her masie smiles o’ercame my untried 


eyes, 


| Her sweetly warbled strains entranced 


my ear, 


| Perfidious frend! she gave me ceace less 


siuhs 
Aad for my only solace, gave a tear. 
He NRY, 


i os 


LORD ELLESMERE, * 


SOUND thy horn iny bonny boy bine, 
Sound it mellow and ciear, 


g The morning breaks and wet is the dew, 


Aud I'l upand hunt the deer, 


“Oh! do not, do not,” cries Eleanor fair 
The wife of the lord Elle.mere, 

“Ohdo not my love for | cannot bear, 
That thou should’st bunt the deer, 


a 





©The Mtle ieth was written ” 
after readin 
fecratemmenta poetry ro show how casily the af 


"Ae of sentunentality and its th la 
PA) de initated and ridiculed = memes 


Then promise me, love, that you wou't 
oppress, 
So forlora and so timid a foe —— 
Poor thing, abandouw’d* by frieuds in dis- | 
tress. : 
Would you aggravate his woe ?” 


** | will not, my treasure, the stag pursue, 
Thou pattern of pity so rare; 

But soundthy horn my bonny boy blue, 
For Vilup and bunt the Hare,’’ 


** Oh! do not, do not,” cries Eleanor fair, 
The wife of the lord Eltesmere, 

** But list to the tale of a hunted hate— 
Twill beguile thee, luve, of a tear." 


Que day as I sat by the river’s brink 
A hare rat panting by, 
She stopped, she trembled, she tried to 
drink— 
While she listened the hunters’ ery, 


The hunters approached, and the digs 
were nigh, 
The poor hare with terror oppress'd, 
Upterned her dim imploring eyve— 
i snatched her up in my breast-~ 


And Ll bore her away from the dogs so 
fell, 
And the dogs were at fault till eve, 
And [heard you storm, but | knew fuil 
well 
That my love would his Ellen forgive. 


And I soothed her, aud fed her, and made 
her a be d, 
And she’s crown so tame and so free, 
That she comes and eats from my hand 
the bread, 
Come puss, let your mastery see, 


Poor Pyss' lye will not hurt thee now, 
He wiht nét tov Ellen's sake— 
Thon shalt never be burt, | have madea 
VOW, 
And that vow my love will not break, 


‘* No! by my soul,” cried Ellesmere, 
And ne kissed ber cheek so fair, 
Aud te dropped on that cheek a gentle 
tear, 
Aud he patted the hunted hare.” 


“Then sound thy horn my bonny boy blur, 
Against the fox and the wolf prepare, 

For thy sake I nev@r again will pursue 
Thy favorites the deer and the hare.” 
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STANZAS, 
ON A MOST INTELLIGENT YOUNG LADY, 


Written at the request of a friend. 


Dear Winning ! since you so desire, 
That I once more should tue the lyre, 
Of late unton'd so long; 
Thy own Melinda’s praise Pil tell, 
And with her bricht perfections swell 
The measures of my song. 


With joy VI still recall that night, 
When first she met my eager sight, 

I thought not then to find, 
Though high her worth you had pourtray’d, 
So bright, unparallel’d a maid, 

In mangers and in mind ! 


Her looks my first attention caught, 
They shew’d a mind correct in thought, 
Good natur’d, free, and warm, 
And when she spoke, the pleasing tone, 
Made every listening ear her own, 
And we enjoy’d the charm, 


Fach sentence seemed to flow unsought, 
And flow’d, with bright ideas frauzhy, | 
In elegance array’d 5— 
Their stores the intelicctual band, 
Obedient brought at her command, 
And lavish'd on the maid ! 


What signifies the boasted shew, 
Vhat makes the hauchty beauty glow, 
Itempty be the mind ! 
Let snchin gaudy splendor roll, 
Melinda boasts the charms of soul, 
And leaves them far behind ! 


In vain, my friend, to eyes like thine, 
Can all their useless gilding shine, 
You love the sreTrTerR part; 

The maid who has a taste retin’d, 
The maid who has Melinda’s mind, 

Alene can touch your heart, 

M‘Exty. 
Larne, Aug. 15,1810. 


~~ — 


LAMBERT, 
Or the Compassionate School-boy, 


ws heart, estranged from cruel pets would bleed 
o work the woe of any living thing. BEAT LE. 


66 You will no’ entice me alung,”? 

Said Lambert, Compassion’s sweet ehbild ; 
Tu play- mutes who pase’d in a throng 

To plunder a nest on the wild. 

** T must from such pastime refrain; 
My mother, whe bliss now receives, | 
Forbade me to sport with the pain 

Ofany one creature that lived. 


** The misirable bird,” she would say, 

* That drovups o'er her desolate nest, 
Shares grief great as mine, on the day 
When bad men your brothers impress’d ; 
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The cock that for earnaze they heel, 
The ball that they bait with they bounds 
Can poine’en as sensibly feel 

As themselves when they strive and 


As 
wounds. ' 


When panting and smoaking, the steei 

Mid mire, foam, and gore scours tig 
piain, 

Who bat mourns that so noble a breed 

By base man was tam’d to the rein? 

When the carter’s club beats til} be 
groan, 

The dumb drudge that sinks on the pood, 

Who but hopes, that on Barb’ry’s cogs 
thrown, . 

Some savage that clown may o’erload? 


Ifa sparrow falls not to the ground 
Unnticed by pitying Heav’n ; 

And a stupid ass speech strangely found, 
By a hypocrite cruelly driv’n ; 

W hat drovers who harmless herds starve, 
W hat butchers, who torture protract, 
Shock Heaven’s kind eye—where they 

swerve— 
Ne’er share in a similar act.’— 


‘* Though sots in our kind-hearted Isle” 
To my sire, said our teacher this morn 
**Defend each old custom though vile, 
And name Pagan virtues with scorn; 
By Pythag’res, the mild Grecian guide, 
And the Branin of India they’re shamed, 
Such saints would with famine have died 
Ere they’d have one animal maim’d.” 


Thro’ life to remembrance PI bring 

These sentiments tender and just ; 

Nor from insect of air pluck a wing, 

Nor trample the reptile of dust. 

** Nor we,” cried the groupe, who wilh 
shame 

And jov, mix’d a smile with a blush— 

A linnet with that homeward came; 

But they turned from her sweet scen' 
bush. J,0. 

Ballycarry. 





AN EVENING PIECE. 
BEHIND an envious cloud the son 


clines, 
His parting ray the mountain top 
lumes, 
Slowly the empire of the day resigns, 
And night encroaching, her dark reg 
yesumes, : 


A hazy mist enshrouds the mountait’ 
head, 
And slow descending spreads along ti 
plain ; 


The Western sky is ting’d with streaked 
d 


rea, : 
The vivid glow’s reflected on the ma 
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ter’s face 
, ne is painted on the wa . 
Te rore othe? hills, another sky is seen, 
The ligand lustre of the moon | trace, — 
Which: inges suft the ocean’s silky 


green. 
Toe white sail’d ships are scatter’d o’er 
the deep, pre 
The little painted boats are spread a- 
round, 
Silence and night do o’er the landscape 
creep, 
And searce a breath disturbs the calm 
profound, 


Plantations thick are seen across the bay, 
White villas gaily interspers’d between, 
The contrast all the beauties does display, 
The rugged Cave-Hill terminates the 
scene, | a 


——_—— 


A HYMN TO GRATITUDE ; 
yY THR LATE ALEXANDER HALIDAY, M.D. 


Writteninabad state of health, which was 
expected by himself, and his friends, to ter- 
minate fatally. 

My God, Creator, Father, Friend, 

Thou great ineffable, to thee 1 bend, 

With adevotion, warm, sincere ; 

Toach’d by a holy rapturous flame, 

leall upon thy blessed name, 

O hear me, hearer thou of prayer ! 


Thy band, that formed me ia,the womb, 
Conducts me gently tothe tomb, 

Through thorns ; yet roses strew the way, 
| calmly look through death’s dark vale, 
Nor then thy guiding hand shall fail, 

But lead me through, to endless day. 


When weak and helpless at my birth, 

| was not left alone on earth, 

But aurtured by maternal care ; 

A father, next, my rising youth, 

Preserved from vice, and fiiled with trath, 
The mind, he thought, expanding fair, 
What tho’ my sun’s twelfth yearly round, 
Yet incomplete, no more the sound 

Was heard of his instructive voice ; 

| wept, vet notas without hope, 

Thoa, God, wert still my stay and prop; 
This made my wounded heart rejoice. 

Nor then of near protection reft, 

The mourning mother yet was left ; 

From nature—by experience, wise, 

Fond to approve, yet firm to chide, 

And keep me in the path she tricd, 

Which reacheth onward tothe skies. 

A sister too, afflicted maid, 

Yet happy through Religion’s aid, 

Tanght me to raise to Heaven my eye; 
Too long she taught me how to bear 
Svekness that wastes,and painswhichtear, 
Too son she tavght me how to die. 
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* And one mild friend of human kind, 

Bless’d with pure elegance of mind, 

Led me o’er fields of classic lore ; 

+Another poured the Moral lay; 

tA third the blaze of Freedowm’s day, 

Which dawn’don my young breast before. 

Launched onthe world’s wide rolling wave, 

On high a pole star shone to save ; 

Virtue’s fixed residence, and beaming 
bright ; 

Young eager Hope unforled each sail, 

Attention watched the tide and gale, 

My trust in thee by day and night. 

Or if Seduction’s siren song, 

E’er led me deyiously among 

The shelves that lurk round pleasure’s 
realm, 

From thee descending quick, Remorse, 

Roused Wisdom to resume her course, 

And seized, with steady hand, the helm, 


Grave Science frowned yot when | wooed, 
Nor with ayerted forehead stood, 

The Genius of those finer joys, 

Which thou hast placed in Fancy’s train, 
W ho the sad family of pain, 

Enchantress bland, to please employs. 


High those delights, but thou te higher, 
Bid’st human nature to aspire, 

When breathing in the heart a sense 

Of what is goud, and fair and true, 

You wing, while it doth these pursue, 

Its pantings, with benevolence. 

Hence if through thee, [ raised to health 
The sick, or shared my little wealth 
With those whom penury distress’d, 

Or sooth’d the soul that inly moura’d, 
With gratitude my spirit burn’d, 

For then ( felt supremely bless’d. 

The stores that swell the port of pride, 
To me thy bounty hath denied ; 

Far better boons that bounty sent, 

W here can ambition, avarice find, 

To plant their thorns, when fill’d the mind 
With independence and content ? 


My friends bave fallen, on every side; 

And graves, those dear connections hide, 

Whoer ced and smoothed my noon tide 
{ ) ath; 

Yet blessed be thy holy will, 

Whether it comes to spare or kill, 

In pity ; stranger thou to wrath. 


Soon, soon shall I the train below’d, 

Now from my fond embrace remov’d, 
la the dark house of silence join ; 

Guides of My youth! you wait me there, 
And, pardon, God, this gushing tear, 

1 weep, yet hope | dou’t repine, 


SS__E_O_E Oe oe 


*Rev. Thomas Drennan. +t Professor Hutcheson, 
t Wiljam Bruce, esq. 
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Await me—what these mortal spoils 

When loosed trom eurth-entangans toils, 

Their spuits ranged through boundless 
air, 

Smuilieg they point to yonder spheres ; 

bxtale, with radianre wild, any tears 

And lid me for wy ight prepare. 


(> could 1, gracious Gor, betore 

I co, to be On earth nu more, 

Tha pubiie h ipPpimness imipros e, 
Could | the selfish wretch disarm, 
(+f faction’s UNpous rge, and warn 


oA 
bach bosouw wth its country’s lore - 


TV oud wish, yet shoald (O God, bef, iend 
This bumbler prayer) vet shouted L tend 
home aid to each endangered recht 
Whichthy awn charter eives to min, 
Por ONLY these vod conscience can 
kde tne dark clouds of woe with belit. 


Or should L see, in some bless’d hoor, 
Tran'd the wild shoots of reval power ; 
(r the priests worse dominion cease, 
PE.xultingly, bke him of old, 

Who saw the blessing long foretold, 
I'd ery, Dismiss Me, Gob, IN PEACE. 


Ss 
We feel sincere pleasure in preseuting 
to the public, (a publbe more ready tu 
sanctify the reliques of the ‘lead, than to 
assign their jast portion of applanse to 
the productions of, the living,) the forego. 
jug beautifnl Hymn of the late Dr. Hal. 
day. Ut is a composition equally pious 
and poetical, replete with gentle breath. 
rugs of the heart, and its best affections, 
It iscurions, buttrue, that sickness is 
euyinetimes found to encrease rather than 
comneh the glow of genurme se usibility, 
fn many ( tndeed, in’ most instances) it 
s-emsto reeall, and contract all the finer 
f-elogs ipte the hard shell of self, but in 
other beppy and well-natured tempera- 
ments, ** e melore late, ” it qveEs Orcaste 
oatothe revival of early, and debghttal 
assoc alonus, tov long forgotten ip the be- 
wildertng bustle of Ife, While the ex- 
ternal seuses are closing agaist present 
impressions, thoes ideas are seen more 
distinetly that pass along through = the 
twightofremembrance. As we rreall 


the figure god the features of lost frieads, 


withmuch more accuracy gud vivacity, 


tuourdrrams, than sn our waging thoughts; 


so the mond, in sickness, and, more espe- 
cialle, whee the world gloom is bright- 
cued with @ hopeful convalescener, is apt 
ty be, at times, absorbed i detrerous re- 
vere, pertectly similar in its effects to a 
dream. We see, we bear, we address ( ab- 
sens, abscntein, audit que \ inlet que) our 
long-lost relations and frends once so 
Gear ty ul, mm distiuct, aad pleasurable 
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imagery ; and from the vividness of 
imagination, at such periods of imperter 
aud blunted sensation, Lave, pr 
originated the numerous stories of 
ritions, and visitations trom Abuther 
world, summoned up by fear or a 

aud authenticated by credulity, 

‘* My FPather'—methinks L see ar 
Father!” But in this exclamation, Hym. 
let beheld that gracious figure, 
threugh the morbid melancholy of a feel, 
jug mind, Horatio, who bad really see, 
tie ghost (of Shakespeare’s fancy) im. 
mediately eries out, * where, my bon 
supposing Hamlet had just seen his second 
coming, but he, calinly and sori ewfuliy 
answers, ** In my mind's eye, Horatio 
seen by ene ** whose wit was. diseased” a 
he afterwards informs us. — Alihough, ig 
tie progress of the play, he is represent. 
ed asco inlerfeiting madness, in the first 
part of it, he is evideotly under the ip 
fluence of an incipient insanity, in whieh 
the objects of imagination appear to hare 
an existence, infependent of volition. ft 
is tu this loosened frame of -nind he ets 
ciatus, ** My tather—I think | see mg 
fatber !"—vot the ghost, embodied asa 
(perhaps faultily*) is by Shakespeare, for 
the purpose of being seen, as never ghost 
Was seen, by the spectators, but the mere 
creature of morbid tancy, and distuibed 
intellect, 


In like manner, the visions of fever ar 
common thoughts or ideas, so exalted by 
ivvitability as to assuine the furce of real 
sensations. In one case of fever, which 
many vears ago deprived his country of 
alawver, whose genius, eloquence, and 
I terary acquiremeots were such as tus 
have speedily raised him to the first hoa 
ours of the profession, the patient, while 
supposed delirious, suddenly burst forth 
intoa Latina harangue, so correct, ener 
getic aud exuberant, as tilled with as 
tonishment those who bad reason to le 
best acquainted with the extent of bis 
powers, dud the torrent of his imagination, 

This was indeed a lucid interval, and in 
soniesach season of sleeping sense, and 
busied fancy, a season which may be 
supposed favourable tothe poetic iuspite- 
ron, by. withdrawing us from sensible 
inpressious, and accumulating and cit 
densing the foree of imagination mto & 
lvely personification of images (what ele 

: Se 

* As many things are written “to split thee 

of the groundlings,” so the of nd 

chikiren must be fixed and fascinated by ce og 

or oftener strigfing trap.door ghost of 4 
blood, we should see the royal a or 


blood-belstered Banque only through the ad 
serror of Garrick or kemble. 
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. poetry) it was, at a season similar 
to this, that our henoured townsman pens 
ned the foregoing hymn, and called 

the shadows of memory into an €XIs- 
veace whieh still lives before us, 

in this piece of devotional poetry, we 
we reflected, the mind ofa man who lived 
ugder a strong impression of the exis. 
wace, the pertections, and the manifold 
mercies of the greatest and bestof Peings ; 
and who kept himself always ready to 
meet death (as he did afterwards meet it) 
wot with the panic of preparation, but 
with decent composure, and placid sub- 
assion to the inevitable order of nature. 
Sech a man dues what he can for amore 
tabty, who makes tus virtues vital even 
in the grave. 

We may observe, in the close of the 
pew, bow strongly the writer felt the 
dew of the patriot passion, even in the 
prospect of death, that lovely love of native 
jaad, with Which existing, every thing good 
avd magnanimous springs aud flourishes 
io livellest verdure ; which decaying, 
every thing mean, sellish, pasillammmous, 
and corrapt, thrives and prospers ; whieh, 
extinguished, even hope itself is lost, 
Never, surely, Was there a period in the 
sanals of our history where pubtic spirit 
was ut the same low estimation. Had 
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be whom we are fond tocommemorate; 
he, whose petriotism animated, and wit 
iliamed the Northern Whig Club; who, 
in the year 1782 (that laced interval in 
which fancy painted long years of hap- 
piness to come, then awoke, avd found it 
a dream) received a Charlemont and a 
Grattan for his quests; he, who, about 
the sametime, addressed Lord Camden 
with such characteristic dignit® and pro- 
pricty, and who afterwards, at the table of 
another noble lord, vindicated the honour 
of his country andofhuman nature, whea 
it was contended, that Ireland cou/d be go- 
vernedonly by corruption.——Uad this patrioe 
tic physician lived at the present day, 
aud been witwess to the torpor and indif- 
ference of Irishmen on the question 
of a repeal of the union act, and a re 
establishment of a counTay (for what is 
country without LEGISLATIVE ENDEPEN- 
pence) he would, perhaps, have likened 
the present palpitation in the capital, and 
quiescence of the rest of the Island, to 
that state in the body which precedes 
final dissolution; when the pulse of the 
heart vibrates with extraordinary quick- 
ness, but little strength, and vainly 
strives to drive the anmnal heat raw tie 
cold and lifeless extreuities, 
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Patent of Mr. John Williams of Corn- 
mil, London, Stationer, for an addi- 
lim to wheel carriages, to render 
ihem more sufe, 

Dated June, 1810, 

ft bow addition to wheel carriages, 
winch Mr, Wilhanis calls a pre- 
server, is formed by two curved pieces 
of iron that project downwards, with. 
in five or six inches of the ground, 
irom the axletree, one of which ex. 
tends forwards, and the other back. 
wards somewhat more than the length 

a the spoke in two wheeled car- 

rages, and less than half that length 

in four wheeled carriages ; an horizontal 

“ay connects these curved pieces, 

wuich in the first mentioned velicles 

“ves merely for strength, butin the 

miter it descends below the other 

parts aud is bent slightly dowywards 


in the middle, so as to form a slide, 
on which the carriage may bedrawn 
in case of necessity. ‘The use of these 
preserversis, in two-wheeled carriages, 
to prevent them from falling over 
backwards or forwards, if tue horse 
should happen to meet with an accet- 
dent or prove viciots, and also to 
prevent .héirtalling sideways ifa wheel 
comés /otf or is broken. In four 
wheel carriages they serve for the latter 
purpore alone, and for this reason they 
extend so much less either way from 
the vertical we of theaxle. ‘The cur- 
vature of the descending parts of the 
preserver somewhat resembles the let- 
ter 5, by which their extremities are 
prevented from entering the ground 
when they come in contact with it, 
and admit of being drawn along the 
suad without injuring it, if au ace 
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dent bappenening to a wheel should 
inake this necessary. The whole ap- 
paratus is connected to the axle, by 
a vertical socket fastened to it bya 
clip plate and bolts at each side, with an 
internal slide, which admits of i's 
being raised or lowered to that distance 
from the ground, which the nature of 
the road may render adviseabie, and 
a pin, passed across through holes ia 
the socket and slide, secures it in this 
position, 

Mr. Williams mentions in an adver- 
tisement, that the preservers are best 
made of tempere: steel, as being lighter, 
stronger, and more elastic, and need 
not weigh more than thirty pound a 
pir, and that they were used in the 
first instance for private security and 
convenience in travelling daily from 
Iackheath to London; but as much 
injury has been received by many per- 
sons from the accidents which the pre- 
servers are designed to prevent + he 
was desirous of making the beneiit 
universal. Licenses may be had from 
Mr. Williams for using these preservers 
wt One guinea per annum, or ten 
guineas perpetual. 


Observation. ‘Vhis contrivance has a 
strong analogy to the idle wheels of the 
Kev, Mr. Milton’s patent-coach; the 
slide in the one being designed for the 
samme purpose as the wheel in. the 
other, The slides, however, seem pre- 
ferable on account of their greater 
lightness and less cost; for though an 
idie wheel would render the motion 
easier, and be better if — the 
cutriage was to be supported by it 
for any considerable distance, yet as 
few, if any cases would occur ia 
which this would be necessary for 
more than a few perches, these cir- 
cumstances in its favour do not seem 
of much importance. 

Patent of Mr. William Shakespear 
and Air, Thomas Osler of Birming- 
ham, Glass-chandelier manufuciurcrs, 
Jor @ new method of cortructing glass 
or paste drops jor chande licrs and 
Lusircs. Dated July, \8i0. 
‘The patentees direct, that, in mahtay 

drops tor lustres in their method, after 

the drop is formed im the usual man- 
ner, the part of it intended to receive 
the metallic loop, or piece of ictal 


of which such loop is intended tol, 
made, is re-melted or so far 

by heat asto admit of the 

loop, or piece of metal, bein 

or worked into tt; which jy to be 
dove by a pair Of pincers oF othe 
proper tool. Or the loop, being 
viously inserted in the mould or die, 
may be fixed in the act of m 

or forming the drop, but the patentes 
prefer the former method as being mog 
secure. They also think silver » 
copper to be best for the loops, Some 
times a small notch or groove is oy 
in that part of the loop inserted int 
glass, but this they do not think » 
be essential. 

Observation. .The effect of this is. 
veution will be to reduce the priced 
the beautiful ornaments for apartments, 
in which these drops are used; fer 
in forming drops in the old method 
a considerable part of the labour, and 
risk of breaking them, - was incurred 
in drilling the holes through them te 
the loops, which will be entirely 
saved by the patent method, above de 
cribed. 


Patent of Mr. Edward Shorter of Wa 
ping, London, for a method of work 
ing Pumps in Ships. 

Dated March, \803, 

This method of working pumps ss 
efiected by a wheel similar to thé 
of a smoke jack, attached to a be, 
which passes through it at right angles; 
which bar is connected by a chais 
to the axis of acrank, that worksth 
pump rod. ‘The axis of the cranks 
placed in the direction of the kee, 

aid the impelling wheel placed a 

the sea is drawu after the ship @ 

the stern, where it will turn round 
with a velocity proportioned to wt 
~ the progress of the ship; @ 

ar pausing through a pro 

in the stern of the din, ad fared 

with universal joints at 

connects the external to the inteml 
parts of the apparatus. - 
Mr, Shorter also mentions that 
plan. may be applied to 
pumps, by exposing a fly of 





dimeasions to the action of the % 
instead of the water, with such ale 
ations in the structure of the appart# 
as tue Case may require. 
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Observation... The first method pro- 
a pred vould impede the ship con- 
ale .derabl > be muchuin the way, and 
set HE lyre no sufficient effect to counter- 
be glance these disadvantages. | he se- 


thr cond method has not the same de- 
pits wets, but as the patentce has only 
die, ted at it, but not described how 
ding x isto be effected, his patent cannot 
ery od course prevent any one froin using 
Moa the idea, who has ingenuity to over- 
t« come the considerable difficulties that 
me HEE are in the way of its practical appll- 
} Cut cation. eidietilaiin 
kt» ME Account of 110 Acres gained from the 
sa, on the coast of Essex; by Tho- 
mas Quayle, esq. of Reading. 


Trans. Soc. Aris. vitt. 83. 


$ in. 1. 8 
ce of The natural shore of this district 
ents, s composed of sand, on the greatest 


: foe He put of it the water for four or five 
miles to sea is discoloured by a mix- 
and Me wre of mud or ooze. This is de- 


tred He posited on the shore; and together 
» for He withthe sea weed driventhither by tem- 
rely He Pests, and the shells of some species 
dee Hof the smaller testaceous fish, slowly 

xcumulates, and is condensed by the 

heat of the sun, and the gradual dis- 
Wap. charge of the sea water during the 
vor Wt. In the course of many yeers, 

wis new soil yields some  scatiered 
ise, Mee ™arks of vegetation. ‘Lhe plants thus 
ps appearing, though not of much value, 


the Mee !°S principally marsh samphire, and 


bar, Be MEE Coarse marine productions, have 
gles; ae good effect of giving cohesion to 
chain feet loose soil, and of enabling it to 
csthe Mae St the waves, with which the re- 
ankis He Ing tide covers ut. Lvregular ra- 
keel, Mee "C8 OF rills are however ploughed 
ed in eo? which as they terminate towards 
p @ the sea, are shallow; nearer full sea 
ound MEU, as the land rises in height, 
» tht Be '*Y deepen to two or three, in a 


lew instances to four or five feet. 
In some places there is a space of 
‘wenly yards between the rilis; in 
other places they approach so neatiy, 
“ dmost to unite: they are of great 
alvantage lo the soil, for where they 
oy wide and deep, the land is more 
w In Cousequence of its being more 

mpleiel y draind during the ebb. 
at ae distance from high water 
peda fu multiply and com- 
Ber: oa each other, the ouzy 
hy YOK in height, and is in great 

MASE NAG, NO, XxX01 : 
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part covered with salt water, even 
when the tide is at thelowest. lhe 
new laud, so far down as any con- 
tinued marks of vegetation are dis- 
coverable, is called the  saliings; 
where tie shallow numerous rills con- 
verge, and the naked sand appears, 
ii is termed the chasis. 

Beside these rills numerous pools 
receive the sea water in the middle 
of the saltings: these are called pams, 
and are filled with staguant water and 
weeds, and aie very injurious both 
to the soil and the air; during the 
neap tides the sun exhales most of 
the water irom these pans, but the 
spring tides replenish them before 
they are quite exhausted. ‘ihe tenant 
of these saltings had cut drains trom 
the pans on them to the next. rills, 
and the water having thus an issue 
from them, the weeds and mud hardly 
ever failed to fill them up, which 
rendered these saltings superior to 
those adjoining. 

Mr. Quayle on visiting in 1807 
this farm, which is situated between 
the Malden aid Burnham rivers, and 
presents a face of about a mile to 
the sea, saw the advantage of ‘em- 
banking the extensive saltings attached 
to it: the soil outside the old sea 
wall appeared of the same qualit 
as that within, a marine plant called 
there crab-weed, wiich is thought to 
indicate soundness and fertility of foil, 
grew juxuriantly on u, and the ground 
was firm to the foot beyond the wail 
for a considesable distance. 

Besides the usual difficulties, this 
underiaking had two peculiar to it; 
the first arose from the necessity of 
carrying a rivulet, called Asheidon 
brook, through the wall at a g:eat 
expense, as it was the only drain 
for the, whe water of the country 
ot the bundred for some miles; and 
its regular discharge being of the 
highest importance to the neighbour- 
hood, on account of the land lying 
on a dead flat. ‘The marsh bailili’s 
under the commission of sewers for 
this level, were weil informed and 
liberal men, and obligingly concurred 
in giving every axl anu information 
in their power. ‘Lhe other difficulty 
was caused by a piece of low land 
of abort twenty rods in breadth, 
bottomed witht peilectiy liquid sud, 
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which runs quite through the saltings, 
at about two hundred yards from 
the brook, from the old wall in ia 
right bne to the sea; which is sup- 
posed to have been the ortzinal chan- 
nel of the brook. In crossing this 
low (as it is called) it was necessary 
to alter the direction of the wali im 
order to avotd getting on the chatls, 
$0 as that it should torm an obtuse 
angie towards the land; and also to 
raise earth for the construction of the 
Wall at some distance, that it migtit 
pot be sutyect to the subsidence, 
which was to be expected, i it was 
formed of the soft) materials, which 
the spot itself atforded. 

Farlv in February, in the following 
year, a cootract was made with two 
companies of sea-wallers, one of 
twenty, the other of ten nen, tor the 
erection of a new wall in front. to 
the sea, thirty four teet wide at the 
top, with a slope of two f®et tor 
every foot in beight at the sea sue, 
and one foot and a half at the land 
vide. A ditch running paraliel with 
the wall at the land side, at the dis- 
tunce of tweive feet, was also to be 
sunk, twelve feet wide at the top, 
four feet deep, bat not to exceed 
the with of tive feet at the bottom 
to prevent the sides trom sitpping in. 

‘The men were restricted by the 
contract from raising any earih at the 
land stde of the wall, except what 
the ditch yielded, or from ratsing 
any within: ineive treet at the sea 
side. du order that more tune might 
be given the wall to settle, it) was 
echrecied not to be rated above five 
feet, tull the whole was carried to that 
height, and then the other three feet 
were to be added. No great Ganger 
being apprehended from the impulse 
caused by any side wind on the 
lateral embankment, from its beng 
shielded by the adjoining  saitin,s, 
it was ventured graduaily fo contract 
the width of the lateral walls, as they 
approached the land, from tinety tour 
leet to twenty four feet, the beight 
continuing the same. 

For the principal wall the contractors 
were to receive at the rate of lirty 
shillings the marsh rod uf Cwenty-oue 
feet: for the side walisone guinea ; 
burrows, sceatfolding, and every other 


Necessary ulensil EXc* ih shovels Were 


to be found them; and a 
pense was to be allowed for & 
up the deep ritls over which they 
was to be carried, and for extra 
bour tn crossing the low beforems, 
tioned. A space being left betwen 
the foreland of the new wei Marthe, 
out and the chatts, sufficient to gy 
ford good eath for the wall, th 
work immediately commenced ; ins 
times thirty waliers were employ 
at other times less, but as they work 
with spirit, by the beginning of Jul 
the front wall was nearly c ’ 
ed, a space of about twenty fy 
vards being however leit at each sig 
of Asheldon brook. 

In the mean time a gutter hadbe 
cut out of seasoned oak, for the eg. 
veyance of this brook under the wd: 
this was sixty feet mm length, seve 
teet two iuches wide, two feet a 
luches deep in the clear, withe 
apron eigiit fect long, and spread eight 
feet. bor several days eight men wer 
employed to prepare the spot & 
the reception of this gutter, by mab- 
ing a dam or semicircular dyke @ 
the sea side, five feet high, af 
twelve feet wide at the bottom. 
passing the channel which the fed 
water bac usually taken, it was m 
cessury to construct) the dam wit 
nore solidity, and stronger thao th 
wall itself, it exceeded thirty teeta 
the base, was twelve feet high, a 
was piled and planked internally. 

Another sheghter dum was madew 
the land side, meeting that on th 
sea sde, in order to keep eff & 
fresh water from the men when lag 
tne gutter; when they cleared amy 
ail the water from the circular spay 
the bot'om was found to beso soft 
cozy, that a tea feet pole could witha 
much effort be forced down tm 
end, it was thought prudent tor 
move the sott earth, im the ditect 
in which the gutter was to be place 
tu the depth of two feet, or two fet 
and a halt, and of the width of twet 
feet at the bottom, An equal qa 
tity of the dryest earth on the 9 
ings was then barrowed in, andr 
med down as closely as possible wi 
a small mixture of “hay: ‘the & 
nine inches square of the length ¢ 
the gutter, being then pat 
tity joists, eigiit inches wide, ~ 
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econ pinches thick, were dovetailed into gained land, in which he made the 
Ni ty aie and the space hetween the joists, experiment Ob sowing ray grass, 
cm { without the cills, as far as the clover, wheat and various other seeds 
nih “ns earth bad been removed, was and plants; and tie result seemed 
he. cosely ranmed with the diyest earth to confirm the opinion of the Essex 
teen od bay, Wevel with the jotsts. farmers, as no plant appeared 
vat bed ” The studs being bext pat in, the above ground, but white mustard, 
od planking, and the rest of the carpenters’ which vegetated weakly ; he thinks 


H, te Rock proceeded without any cliffic ulty. 
when 


Sons. The earth over the gutter, 
loved sonbed, was rammed in the same 
Othe HI over as at the bottom and sides, 
f ddy RR e whole width aud length of the 
mpl Be vial, will it was level with the sait- 
ie BS ings, wih sO much care, that the 
hse BE ocmver of men employed in ram- 
ming and stowing the eurth was three 
bere umes that of those borrowing it) ta, 
eco He The sea wail was then carried over 
wall the gutter inthe usual manner. ‘Line 
Seve BE hay was used ierely to prevent this 
et st  ievacious earth from sticking to the 
th eR ammers. Piles driven under the 
deigh gutter, might at first sight, appear to 
0 Were BR have made the foundation more solid ; 
ot fer but tt was thought best notto use them, 
} Mak Bs piles had been found subject to 
ke 0 sok unequally on this bottom, which 
» RR mivit produce a partial depression 
|. BR of the gutter, and a consequent failure 
> fret BR in the due couveyance of the water 
@ 0 BR to the sea. 
| WOES As the slightest error in construc- 
at (Bion or position of this gutter migit 
leet & BS be atienued with ruinous consequences 
1 a RE not only to the work im hand, but 


iy. »many upland farms, the greavest 


dee MR cution was used in the operation, 
mn the The progress was much slower in 
ff WRRthis part than in any other of tie 
WM RRembaskment, but as soon as it was 





Pnished, one gang of tue men soon 
new up the sidewalls By the ninta 
; November the whole was com- 
pletely ewwbanked, and one hundred 
mad ten acres were added to the farm, 
land, which promised to be equal 
M Most jo Lngland in fertility. 

lhat the vegetation of any plants, 
Wes those which nature has suited 
94 soll saturated with sea water, 
















or" wees to be expected in such si- 
res vations, Is the upinion of the most 
dr BPetelligent cultivators in Essex ; but 
eva diferent ideas and practices pre- 
ca wed in other coasts, where recent 
th Mvankments had been made, Mr. 


tayle fenced off about twenty square 
me at the eastern end of tie newsy 





however that the experiment should 
be repeated with otner seeds, and 
with various kinds of manure. The 
improvement of the land was to be 
expected chietly from the effect of 


rain in Washing away the salt and 
detached marine acid, and of course 
the more rain that fell, the sooner 


would this be ettected. 

When the embankment was com- 
pleted, one of the wallers was en- 
gaged to reside on tie farm, and to 
be Constantiy on the watch during 
ihe winter months to repair any flaw 
which might happen in tempestuous 
weather: when auy earth was washed 
from the wall, this man immediately 
filled up the breach, and was also 
employed in making good the fore- 
land, where any traces of the old riils 
were left. kor more security the 
whole toot of the wail was piled and 
plunked throughout the low, and a 
couple of smail break-waters, twelve 
or fourteen inches high, extending 
from the wall to the end of the fore- 
laud, were added in the most exposed 
paces, 

In a few months after being em- 
banked, the mew lard was sufliciently 
firm to bear a horse, the rank sea 
weeds daily disappeared, and neta drop 
of’water staguaied on it; the eartn 
round the rilis cracked, and nearly 
filled without any aid. It was then 
expected to be fit in afew years to 


receive the plough, but it seemed 
more AMdvigdane to convert it to 
pasture, “as it was so disposed that 


fires water imigit be led into every 
division of nt, 

‘The embankment, besides its dt. 
rect advaniages, had also that of eu- 
abiing the olu land above it to be 
more, completely drained, both from 
the subsidence of the new land, and 
the more pertect cleaning and deepen. 
ing of the sluices which it admitted, 

Mr. Quayle coneiudes his paper, 
by acknowledging the advantage he 
received trom the account of Mr, 
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Harriot’s embankment in the 4th vol. 
of the Society of Arts (whicn has 
been inserted tn our 240 number) 
and declaring that tt was this led 
him to engage mm the work, which 
but for it he would probably have 
never attempted, 


. 


Observations... Lhe circumstance in 
this paper, which seems most to de- 
serve being pomted out to the at- 
tevtion of the yeutlemen who may 
have similar works in contemplation 
in this khinudom, ts the construction 
of the large tiough for conveying the 
water of the brook through the bank. 
Where a trough can carry off the 
water Of a stream, Wools evidently 
a less expensive mode of conveying 


it through the new enclosure, thaa 
that of constructing banks at = each 
side of the stream up to the high 


ground. in the extensive flats in the 
vicinity of Beltust, which will in a 
few vears be secured from the sea, 
it the mentorious example set here 
ja this respect by Mr May, and 
Mr. Phompsen (who lately have so 
happily succeeded in rescuing near 100 
English acres altogether fiom the waves) 
be followe:l as it deserves, several 
justances will occur where the above 
information mey be usetul; as numer- 
gus small brooks traverse tho-e thats, 
which may be easily and cheaply 
passed through the sea bank m tiongis, 
but which i would be very expensive 
to embank at both sides. The space 
lett between the bank and the auch 
also deserves to he noticed, On ac- 
count of the security which it gives 
the bank, as does aiso the slope given 
tothe bauk internally, as well as 
externally. Mr Quavie’s candid ac- 
hnowledgment of the advantage he 
derived trom Mr Haitiot’s papers, 
wiich concludes his conmiunicaton, 
does him so much more credit, as 
many from a mean and unjust pride 
pursue a contrary system, and while 
they avon themselves of the thoughts 
of others, pretend they acted trom 
their own; but 
dates aod otler tacts im geveral be- 
tiay their tuitive pretensions, and 
eapose then to deserved ridicule, 


wld conceptions of 





Scheme for pres ruIng the Lives Of px. 
sons Shipwrecked; by GC. Cum. 
lund, esy 

Phil, Journal, xxvu. yy 

A few years ago Mr. Cumberlay 
residing near the sea, ata place ca. 
led VV eston duper Mare, frequepi, 
observed extensive masses of the yy 
weed called tanz, which the farmes 
burn for manure, floating into te 
hoilow coves, on the surtace of ty 
most tremendous waves; and form 
us it were, a green carpet, that yy. 
dulating on the broken waves uy 
never submerged, although  conting. 
ally varying its surface ; and on whieh, 
as on a_ resting place, birds fr. 
quently alighted, or sat to repos 
themselves, as if on a verdant dows, 

On a coast so remurkably danger. 
ous, where no boat could Jand eve 
in Comparatively tranquil weather, 
these safe rafts seemed yery iter 
esting, aud led Mr. Cumberland to 
the thought, that a raft of this vature 
might be constructed of other materia, 
fit, stead of birds to cary mer, 
The result of this was, that it a 
peared to him, that if each sailor i 
a man of war had a mattress of cork 
shavings, and that these mattress 
were all linked together by coms, 
a tloat capable of landing men safely, 
evcon on breakers, would be pre 
duced. 

Mr. Cumberland on going to Bre: 
tol to consult a cork-cutter relative 
to these mattresses, found thata vey 
moderate weight of cork would sup 
port a man, and that cork shaving 
were then worth only — eightpeme 
per bushel, and were sold clits 
tor firing, or to make guards i 
privateers to fill the nettings. 

From this it therefore seme 
mantfest to Mr. Cumberland. 0 
as mattresses are necessary in the ba) 
for the hammocks, and as_ nothing 
dryer thau cork, or easier to sbe* 
into a thin elastic body, good me 
ticsses might be made cf this % 
stance, In a proportion equal tos? 
port the weigtt of a man, aud tt 
4 mass of them thrown overbomt 
linked together by ties at each com 
where cords might be always attacte 
would form av extensive raft, @ 
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s Bde ieee 
aie of sustaining out of the water 
ye equal number of meu; and of 


oaveying them on the tops of the 
waves, and depositing them safely 
on shore, or even on the surface of 
rocks, when the sea retired with the 
oe of this nature seem to Mr 
C.to be much the best, because all 
others that he had heard of, wave 
this great defect, that they come on 
shore with too much force, and that 
the blows they receive either dis- 
igint them, or throw off the people ; 
that their wrecks are more dangerous 
than the rocks they strand on; aud 
that every time they pitch those on 
them are covered, some of which never 
may be able to retain their hold or 
to rise again. 

Mr. Cumberland thought it a duty 
to humanity to lay this project be- 
fore the admiralty, as with them the 
power of putting it extensively into 
practise chiefly exists, but as they 
did not even think fit to acknowledge 


hie letter on the subject, we must 
conclude thet they have treated it 
with the same neglect, with which 


they almost always treat proposed tin- 
provements, if not originating among 
themselves, or backed by irresistible 
patronage, 
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An Account of ihe Method of manufae- 
turing Salt at Moutiers, in the de- 
partment of Mont Blanc, by M. Ber- 
thier, Mine Engineer. 

Continued frova D. 216, No, XXP7I. 

Asthe rope shed is usea one part of 
the year for collecting the salt, and 
even when used for graduation, it 
does not receive any brine weaker than 
14°, the cords last a longtime. ‘There 
sill remain three fourths of those 

Wuat were put up filteen years ago, 

so that it Js probable that the whole 

will not want repewing in less than 
hifty years, 

boiler lasts fifteen or even eizhteen 
years if it be taken care of, aud the 
scales are not allowed to grow tuo 
thick, but are knocked off every twelve 
or fifteen boilings, in order to repair 
the bottom. Se 

he persons employed are, a director, 
who Corresponds with the cominiitee ; 

4 general overseer; an overseer of the 

Wpengs and = buildings ; a iereman of 
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the boiling house; a storekeeper and 
sulesinan ; several clerks, graduators; 
boilers, three to each furnace; car- 
peaters, smiths, labourers, porters, 
wood-renders, carmen, &c. in all about 
112 individuals, almost all of whom 
receive monthly salaries, 

‘Lhe saitis sold at one frane 60 cent. 
(16d.) per myriagramme (20ib.) ‘The 
sulphate of soda accumulates in the 
warehouse, and is soll tor whatever 
the buyer will give for it. ‘The glass- 
houses at Annecy buy some of the 
Jast sche.ot and scales, but at a very 
low price; so that the salt is the only 
productive substance, and yields 
160,600 trancs (about 6,660/.) a year. 
‘dhe expenses are 30,000 ir, (1500/.) 
for 7000 steres of billet-wood, and 
8000 tr. (333/. tor purchasing iron, 
building materials, &c. besides the 
wages of the persons employed. 

lf the brine were evaporated imme- 
diately from the spring, it would require 
seventeen steres of wood to obtain ten 
myriagraim mes of salt, the value of which 
would not be more than a quarter of 
the cost of the fuel. Itis therefore 
absolutely necessary to graduate the 
brine. ‘Lhe manner in which this is 
done has been described above; but 
some other trials have been made to 
obtain the same end, of which hereafter. 
In whatever manner, however, the 
brine is concentrated, the free exposure 
of it to the air is inevitable; and 
from this circumstance there results a 
very great inconveniency, which has 
not as yet been attempted to be re- 
moved, ‘This inconveuieacy CONSISIS 
in formation of the sulphate of soda,: 
wiich takes place i consequence cf 
the reciprocal decomposition of muri- 
ate of soda and sulphate of magnesia 
when the temperature is near the freez- 
ing point. ‘This effect is certain: it is 
agreeably to the well-known principles 
of chymistry, and has been particu- 
larly @bserved at Moutiers. It is there 
known that in cokl weather the sait 
tnat is obtained is less pure than at 
other times, and that the mother 
water is then more abundant on ac- 
count of the muriaie of inaguesia 
being augmented in quantity. Whea 
this decomposition is compiete, which 
prhaps takes place in the coldest 
days of wiater, the brine will contain 
for every 100 parts of muriate of soda, 
a> jur aa ¢2 of sulpuate of soda, and 
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6 of mupriate of magnesia, instead of 
iy of the one and 3 of thie other, 
wich it holds when it first comes 
fiom the spring. 

‘The rousequences of this decompo- 
sition is Very preyudicn Lito the esteblishe 
ment, I° A part of the murtate of 
soda is decomposed and lost. 2°. 
‘Yhere is obtamed only a very bad 
sult which eflloresces tu diy weather, 
aad is deliquescent when the air is 
inoist, So. A great quantity of wood 
must be used im the evaporation, 
which must be carried on slowly in 
order to collect the muriaie of mag- 
nesia in the mother water. 

As they do not hnow at Moutiers 
any preventive ayalist these liconve- 
piences, the method ef graduation by 
frost is rejected, and the bad salt 
made in winter is mixed with the good 
salt made in summer, By this means 
they are deprived of a great help, 
as in winter when evaporation goes on 
so slowly, large basins exposed to the 
frost would assist in keeping the boil- 
ers employed if the method of purity- 
lng the brine were know", . 

‘There is a very simple and cheap 
method ot performing this, which was 
discovered vy Gren, and succeeds com. 
pletely. It ‘consists in making a cream 
with quicklune, and mixing this cream 
with the brine. All the salts of mag- 
nesia are unmediately decompos: d, 
the magnesia Is precipitated; sulphate 
apd muriate of iune are formed, and 
then this last salt’ re-acts upon 
the sulphate of soda, and decomposes 
it nits tura,so that the brine contains 
only sulphate of ime aud muriate of 
poda;, the quantity of the latier ts 
even slightly augmented. But in or- 
der that thig purincation should be 
complete, Mis necessary that the brine 
should contain a pecubar proportion 
between the sulphate of soda and the 
murtate of magnesia, which ts nearly 
that of 100 to 55. Unfortunately this 
proportion does not exist inthe brine 
from the springs, and jt would still 
yetaim, alter the lime had been added, 
about three fourths of the sulphate of 
soda that it previously contained. I his 
could pot be separated unless muriaie 
of macnesia Could be obtained, which 
is however very possible; butit woud 
be useless, as the brine, if the deli- 
quesceut salts and muriate of magnesia 


were got rid of, would yield a saity 
fine as any in trade Nothing, there. 
fore, binders the graduation by frog, 

It has been tried several times, both 
at Constance and Mouriers, to concep 
trate brine by the heat of the sua, 
by eXposing it in basins; surrounded 
with Iron plates In orcer to rever. 
berate the heat upon the liquid, and 
by covering it Guring rain. At Satins 
the bine has been rated to the Lop 
of a precipice, and let to run dowy 
its tace, while covered with faggots, 
but neither of these methods wag 
successiul., Insulated sheds have there. 
fore been again taken up, anda great 
step towards pertection has been made 
by the invention of the rope shed, 
which evaporates the brine much 
swifter than the others. — [he ropes 
beim simail, close together, equaliy 
distributed, and regularly arranged, 
the whole length of the building, ‘it 
happens of consequence, 1, that the 
brine runs down them in an uniform 
manner, 2, it is spread over a large 
surface ; 3. it is distributed in thin 
layers round the chords; 4, -it is not 
exposed to be blown away by the wind; 
5, and lastly, the air circulates freely 
and is renewed with the utmost fa 
cility. trom these favourable circum. 
stances there can be evaporated even 
of saturated brine, and in ordinary 
weather, 68 myriagrammes (scores) 
of brine, or 685 decim. cub. per me- 
tre running measure, in 24 hours, 
while it would require the most fa 
vourable weather to produce this 
ellect in the faggot sheds, which are 
only used to concentrate weak brine. 
‘Lhe maxtunum ts 70 myriagr. or 700 
decemet. cub. in 24 hours in a metre 
running meas. or a surtace of between 
eight or nine metres square. The 
sheds with faggots have many essential 
deiects 1° Whatever care 1s takenof 
tie arrangements of the faggots they 
canpot be uniformly distributed; s° 
that in some places the graduation of 
the brine does not take place; ™ 
others it goes on properly, and i 
others the brine is blown away by the 
wind, 28, ‘The brine running upea 
them from a single gutter placed length 
Ways, it only occupies a very sinal 
portion of the bieadth of the shed, 
and, of course, does not offer so large 
a surlace to the wind as the rope 
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3¢,, and lastly, when the thoras be- 
come covered with a thick crust of 
wiphate of lime, they form a solid 
mass, the graduation does not go on 
well, and the shed is in’ very great 
danger of being blown down the first 
storm of wind. , 

‘The rope shed is then, in every 
respect, preferable to those with fag- 
gots it has as yet not been employ ed 
in any salt work but that of Moutiers. 
Experience also confirms this theory, 
and has shewn that with a shed of the 
syne size, twice as much brine can 
be evaporated by the former as by 
the latter. Its only defect is, that it 
is expensive to erect (that at Moutiers 
cost 30,000 tranes, or 1250/.) but it 
appears that it did not require much 
repairmg. At present, it is not used 
to graduate weak brine for fear the 
cords should rot too fast; but it 1s 
probable that a varnish might be pre- 
pared which would cover them and 
preserve them from this destruction, 

In the present state of affairs, which 
doesnot admit of the purification of 
the graduated brine, the management 
of the fire is properly conducted. A 
brisk fire is necessary at first because 
less fuel is consumed by it, in eva- 
porating the same quantity of water, 
than with a small fire; it also gets 
through the evaporation quicker, and 
separates along with the schelots, &c. 
abouta fitth of the sulphate of soda, 
which probably would not happen if 
tie eVapoartion were conducted slow- 
ly by a low temperature, Indeed, it 
vecasions a toss of about 1 45th of 
the muriate of soda, which goes otf 
slong With the scheiot and scales ; but 
tals Incunveniency depends upon the 
impunty of the brine. When the 
schelot is separated, a small fire be- 
comes indispensable in order to sepa- 
fale the greatest’ part of the muriate 
and of the sulphate of inagnesia which 
b left inthe nother water, and which 
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would crystallise afong with the mu- 
riate of soda if the boiling were cons 
tinued, 

lt may be seen by the analysis of 
the products as given in this paper, 
that the precipitauon of the suipbate 
of soda diminishes consiacrably im- 
mediately afier the schelotage, that it 
aiterwards augments gradually on ac» 
count of the water being saturated with 
it, and that it ts euttrely separated 
before the evaporation is ended. ‘Ihe 
last made salt contains only sulphate 
of magnesia; that made towards the 
latter end of a boiling contains besides 
this 1-10th of its wetzht of sulphate of 
sodae ‘lhe mixt salt must contain 
at least as much of foreign matters. 

lt tollows from this, that the attrac. 
tion of the ditlerent salts is Cousidera- 
bly augmented by the teniperature, 
and that the mixture of them when 
they are precipated, depends much 
more on the heat employed in the 
evaporation, than on its promptitude ; 
so that the collection of the salt upon 
the ropes yields a much purer salt 
tian that of the boilers, although — it 
is made in one fourth or filth of the 
time. 

Lhis method, besides the advantage 
of saving one half of tue fuel, is there- 
fore to be recommended tor the 
treatment of brine containing several 
saliss; but in this case care must be 
taken to raise a large quantity of brine 
at a time, and to stop the evaporation 
at tie precise momeut when the foreien 
salts be gin to precipitate In too larve 
a proportion, this pout of time is 
usually indicated by the appegrance 
which the brine assumes. di becomes 
thick, viscous, and whatis cabled fat, 
the mixt salts that it contains dei 
Guesce on account of the muriae of 
magnesia being among them, and «il 
not crystallise, but vield only a saline 
muss wlich is very difficultly dried, 

To be Contin ed. 
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EITHER to inflame, nor to 
lull into apathy,’ was our 
ongial promee. ifow far we have 
jvinlied our pledge, we leave to be 
vetermiied by the pages of our Po- 
ical Retrospect. It has not been 
wr aun to introduce declamation 
oi imaginary grievances, but to give 
om tne io time a dispassionate 
alarming situation ip 
winch we are placed, and to lend our 
aid to rouse, if possible, the people 
tv a sense of the awful crisis, which 
is impending. For the more fully 
our situation is previously contem- 
plated, the better we shall be pre- 
pared to choose the proper line for 
wcting, when the crisis shall arrive. 
forewarned of the danger, we are 
it @ better state to prepare for safety. 
those who are the most confidentin 
faicied prosperity are generally the 
most alarmed and timid in the hour 
of danger, while foresight and a pru- 
dent anicipation of the tuture, pre- 
pare for the danger, and prevent the 
despair which often follows an im- 
provident and thoughtless security, 
Jo reform, we are decidedly friendly, 
ihings have arrived at that state, 
that reform must take piace. the 
inends of peace and stability earnestly 
vesite it may be brought about by 


peaceable means, and by a more 
eeveral illumination of the  pubiic 


mid, lest “the reform with a ven- 
geance,” predicted by the great Lord 
a would overwhelm us i com: 
rw Sevel le has been the aim of 

FF outical: Retrospect to inspire 


"@ ht ‘ t 
Nigh ined morality, and point out 


an ne ihe proper vasis of all re- 
e » and e-peciaily to show, that 
* people to insure Vutue w tae 
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governors, must themselves be vir. 


tuous. Politics are too seldom con- 
templated in this point of view. ‘Lhe 
peupie too readily shitt the blame 


on their rulers, who mostly are only 
the index which points out the state 
of public morals, while the people 
are really the moving springs of vir. 
tue, or of vice. ‘lo secure the be. 
nefits of a just and good govern. 
ment, the people must become vir- 
tuous, independent, and raised above 
the selfish and interested motives 
which too frequently convert. this 
fair world into a scene of contention, 
and of each preying, or attempting 
to prey on his neighbour, when every 
one tor himself, and few disinterest- 
edly for the weifare of the public, 
is the prevailing motive for action, 
Rulers cannot be more — severeiy 
blamed than others for tollowing this 
almost all prevailing motive. Let the 
people begin the retorm in themselves, 
and rulers will nolonger find it their 
interest to be dishonest. But withe 
out Jaying the basis ot public virtue, 
and of refonn on the broad solid 
foundation of private virtue, there 
may be a change of rulers, and even 
a total change of torms, aid yet, 
the inherent cefects of vice will re- 
nain. For want of laying the foun. 
dation in privaye virtue, and in the 
gradual gnhghtening and inprove- 
meul of the mass of the peoorie, the 
breach rapidly passed through the 
career of reform and revolution iete 
avarchy, and subsequently ito des. 
potim. Lnfeebled by the vices of 
their old = goverment, and by there 
own vices, they bad not slrength of 
principle to support them and res. 
ah (ives WD toe due ed pioper 
’r 
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bounds of a salutary beneficent re- 
fom. Atew leacers were enigitened, 
but the mass of the peope wee 
ubinteorme., 

they are the truest triends to their 


country, who incessaity labou to 
MN press tiie Necessity ct virtuous 
privciple, ond on thi foundation 


seck to wspive just and Lberal sen- 
Hy (0 the hecessity ot retorm 
both private ana public. it ts of the 
hichest importance, and is most 
hikely to couduce to the public satety, 
tiai the people should become cn 
byhtened, aud Know theirriphts,  bor- 
tined by a knowledge of the extent 


tiinents 


of their rglits, and by a virtuous 
principle orestvaming  irem — trans- 
gressing the boundaries of justice, 
men will assert their claims woh 


calmpess, and a Giguity inspired only 
by a sense of propriety. A people 
tiuly eohgitemed never were jero- 
cious, While ignorance, or impertect 
hnowledge has aiways been dangerous. 
the first) step towards proaucing 
Sulutary reform is to gradually Jea- 
byhten the public mind by candid 
appeals to thew reason and common 
Sthise, and the prinesy bes of Colmmon 
honesty, their passions 
are dangerous. ‘Lhey should te es- 
er ially bie ued, ‘Son and 
on freasan ently, ‘to build resolve.” 
luis only is ‘*the pillar of true «dg- 
nity i wan.” 

Vecvlatien in all ts forms has met 
beltist Magazine decided dis- 
upprobetion, and the attempts to un- 
Mmiioh this hydra have been trequent. 
but on this pot also it Is necessary 
to recur to the principle of individual 
Virtue. 


Appeals to 


° » 
Peaoil, 


in the 


iov yeneiaily 
** bach thinks his 
hiee, 


Yet lkesasthee, as well as he’ 


weighbour makes tuo 


Vecutators on the smaller scale have 
hbo Fight to blame more eevaied pecu. 
‘iankind aiso sometimes teo 
ready Mative in a fase ec Mpasston 
at tie strict 
justice, and with ani 


iALGSs. 
tApeuse Ol a sense of 
‘pated gene. 
rosily Loo easily acquit the delinquent. 
hicuce vice avnorrebhec, and 
auain into 
the cifcie of his foie uegila mianee, 


and r the 


loses ils 
the peculator iS Teceived 


inte Lhe intercourse of 
world without the siding of disappro- 


bain beg sulliiicudy impressed 
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on him, to show to himself pis i 
turpitude, and to deter OUNETS thy 
the commmssion Of similar ring 
bie ease with Peculators a 
permitted to enjoy their tormer yy. 
suciety is & proof of the te 
great relaxation of morals ANON y 
If the strietoess of justice is sem. 
from unreasunabie severity, it is ay 
inconsistent wih that laxity of ee 
struction, wich sels vice ‘ree tow 
one of its greatest restraints, ay 
from the force of pubic 


which 


tion mn 


absolves 
shame. 
‘Lhe state of the finances, and ¢ 
commercial credit has lately received 
a violent shock. For the Jow sta 
of the jatter the reader is.veferredis 
the commercial report. ‘Lhe cng 
which occasioned the ceath of Abe 
bam Goicsmict, IS peroaps as alam 
ing on event to the government d 
this country, as the expulsion, of ow 
armies tiem Spain and Portugal, 
which may how be very stiortly th 
ected. Abraham Goldsmidt is 4 
ey who lately shot himself on & 
count of the Joss he was likely t 
sustain by the last loan, tor woichhe 
and Sic brancis Baring. recently de 
ceased, were the joint cContractos 
These two men may be considered 
as standing at the head of what hs 
been called the monied interest. The 
mouied men have done very grea 
wyury to Britain, These mei tor th 
suke of gain supplied Pitt, and le 
teeble successors with money to cay 
on seventeen years of destructive 
ruinous warfare, tor while they could 
borrow with facility, they regaréte 
very little the burdens otf the peopl 
or the means of tulure paymedt 
‘These men on the Stock Exchang 
pave the veli of war in aloud buds 
ch the failure of Lord Lauderdak) 
Leyocialion for peace in 1806, ‘Thee 
meu raised tmmense private fortusts 
on the dilapidated and gradua) 
sinking finances of the country, weight 
aoan by a inmost Oppressive load # 
taxation, and a rapidiy depreciated 
circulation of paper currency. Wux 
every man in the country lost fe 
io to 20 on its ecapual by this & 
preciation ; tne holders of baink sec 
heariy dowblec their sharesy 


stock having ren alter the bank *# 
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ose 19 O73, per cent. ‘These men 
sail ne alarmists who so considerably 
dto lower the tone of pubhe 
country, aad while they 
‘ incessantly 
well, and 


vere t 
contribute 
cprit m Gre 
ight themselves snuy, 
out, that all wis | 
happy state of things, 
and praised that constitution which 
pabled them to live in luxury, while 
ne middle clases were bowe under 
the weight ol intolerable burdens. 
Ry a law of out nature .no part of 
the body can long suffer without every 
part of the frame being torced = to 
cvmpathize with the dise sed part, 
aid so in the body politic, these 
seat monied men now have their 
vay of suffering. In the words of 
Gray, that exquisite delineator of the 


| 
(i rat 
blessed that 


pasts, 

‘Ty each his suff rings; all are men, 
fondemned atike to groan 35 

fhe tender ior an ither’s pain, 


fhe unfeeling for bis own,” 


~He beautifully describes the effects of 


auversily, 

“ Thow tamer of the human breast. 

Bound ia thy adamantine chain, 

The proud are taught to taste of pain, 

And purple tyrants vainly grean 

With pangs uolelt before, unpitied and 
alone.” 

It has been endeavoured to repre- 
vent the large discount to which om- 
num fell, or to which the various 
hinds of stocks given by the con- 
tractors for the last loan were re- 
duced, as owing to the machinations 
of rivals in the inoney market, bear- 
ing hard) against the contractors. 
But we must look deeper for the source 
of this distress, or to account for the 
laa falling irom 6 to 10 per cent 
below the terms at which the Cone 
tract was nade. The extremely low 
Mate ci private credit, cailed tor large 
ums Of money to aid those who 
were sinking under the pressure of 
Commercial distress arising from the 
‘fects Of war, and our exclusion 
—_ tue cogtinent. Conse quently 
*“s Money was in the market to lay 
: . mM Stock ; there were many sellers, 
a “ie hag ha ers. | he report of 

400 Committee* had raised a 
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I his Cotnmittee Was appoint: d last 
€ “or “7 
4 ~e of Pariiament, Phew rep rt has 
reoped the mystery and tuseeurity of 
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well grounded panic, and pointed ovg 
i forcible, and we tuk tacentro- 
vertiole terms the dangers of the 
system of paper, and the actual de- 
preciation, which, notwithstanding all 
the attempied giosses to the contrary 
haus taken piace, ‘dhe depreciation 
Is now acknowledged on high au: 
therty. ‘The difficulty of raising a- 
nother loan, will be fore:bly felt ov 
the meeting of parliament; expendt- 
ture miuot be lessened, and the criss 
is rapidly approaciing, when it ts 
lightly probable more money cannot 
be raised by loan, and in such a case 
tbe war cannot be carried on as heres 
tofore, Goveroninent is fully aware 
of the insuperavie difliculty, but aa 
tie mean time, the hireling prints 
are exertipg every nerve to continue 
the popular detusion, of which this 
war ia its various stages has been so 
productive. ‘They now tell us of the 
system of taxation during the two last 
quarters havuig producedtargely. “Lhe 
collectors of taxes both in Great 
Britain and Ireland, bave been stimu- 
lated to great exertions in getting 
in the taxes. In Ireland the additional 
window tax of 50 per cent, lias 
been rigorously exacted, and in Britain 
the tax-gatherers have not been idle, 
Bv the operation of the legacy tay, 
and the stamp duty on deeds of 
transfer in that country, it is calcu- 
lated that once in every 20 years, 
one year’s rental of the entire landed 
property of the nation wiil pass inte 
the haids of government. it is ine 
possible to discover on any ground 
of just reasoning, how increased and 
successful taxation cau prove the wealth 
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our paper system, 
the members: 

F. Horner, esq. 4. Thornton, esqy.— 
W. Huskison, esy--H. Parnell, esq.-~ 
P. Grentel', esq —W. Dickinsun, esq. 
T. Thouson, esg.7—W. Sharp, esy.—J. 
Abercromlye, som—kKt. Hon. G. Teirney, 
Rt. Hon. RB, Sheridan.—Lord Temple, 
A. Baring, esq.—J. bradshaw, esq.—Rt. 
Hon CC. 
Giddy, esg.—™M. Deoriens, osg.—W. Muje 
ning, esq.%—Rt. Hon S. Perceval. #¥—y. 
L. Foster, esg.—T. Brand, exq, 

Those marked thus * are stated to have 
been in the minority on the divisions of 
the committee: Tord Temple never ate 
teusicd, aud: heridan only once, 


The following were 


Long. *¥—G. Johustonue, esqg.—D. 
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and prosperity of g nation: yet this 
barefaced imposition is attempted to 
be played off, aud such is the in 
fatuated cullibiiity of the people, 
it mects with success with many. 
No deception is too gross for the uu- 
thinking million, or even for those 
who assuine to be possessed of the 
powers of di,crimination, but who 
nevertheless are the dupes to their 
prejudices, 

‘This cull bility is the result of the 
state of modern manners, the effect of 
luxury, by whichsincerity and sturdy 
privciple are sottened down into a 
supple pliuncy very nearly akin to 
hypocrisy. Lhe Frencn courtiers 
thought all was lost when Roland 
appeared as minister without buckles 
in bis shoes, because the p:actice was 
contrary to the etiquette of the court, 
Many now lest they should be mis- 
taken for reformers, suit the cut of 
their opinions to the fashions of the 
times. Phe ancient character of in- 
dependence seems in danger of being 
Jost. kew like Andrew Marvel are 


. «a 2 
contented to pick their matton bone, 


inl preserve their independence. 
Modern manners are well satirized 
ia the jast number of the Ecinburgh 
Review, Deo nat such characters daiiy 
present themselves in every piace of 
resort both for pleasure and business ? 
‘there isasct of well die.sed piosper- 
ous gentlemen—clean civ personages. 
wellin with people in powei—delighted 
with every existing instiuiion——aod 
almost with every eXisting cC.rcun- 
stance.”—-[L hese are pot the men of 
stubboru stud, whom Virtue by her 
discipline of seli Geiwal torms into the 
mecorruptible patrrois whe are io- 
strumental in preserving their country 
in the hour ot danger. In the present 
crists, Where are we to look for the 
preservers of a tctesing steie? 

‘Lhe iast wen ersal, uo! Wel; national 
wulepencerce has been ceieorated in 
the United states Of Novrta Anerit a, 
very spleaauly by tne republican 
patty, Wao by thew civic feasts, and 
the toasts aiv u at those: meetings 
wished deented!y to mark their sent. 
sents, ak to genitest that the sprit 
of hberty was sti cherished-in fuil 
vigour amnong them, while the fede- 
rensts by their luke-warmness showed 
au balillerence tu tive ui-Gueel4nag 

.~% 


principles of independence, The dl 
not actually oppose, but they dg 
covered great coldness and want « 
apimation. ithe tederalisis a w & 
be biassed by their commercial y 

oi which britain forms the cent 
und preter foreign trade, to agra! 
ture, and an extension of d 
manufactures, ‘Lhe republican pay 
are jealous of independence, and a 
said by their opponents. to be a, 
tached to French interests, thong, 
probably without just cause, a a 
though complaining of the cond 
of the Brush ‘government towanm 
them, they manifest no inclination @ 
be the slaves of France. ‘lhey pre 
fer an American interest to either a 
French interest, or a British interey, 
‘Thetr newspapers on both sides ¢ 
the question are extremely deficies 
in decorum, and in the language of 
good manners towards their 
ents. Our transatlantic brethren a 
pear even worse than ourselves 4 
their manner of conducting contr. 
versies, and the two parties both w 
speech and print abuse each other m 
terms inconsistent with that 
which oaght still to be observed be 
tween those whose opinions differ. 
lt augurs il of the civilization of aay 
country, when abuse is substituted fer 
arguinent, 

A meeting of the freeholders ofthe 
county of Meath, was held at inm, 
in which an address to the king wa 
sgreed to, complaining of improve 
dent expenditure without any sincere 
and ctiectual measure of retrench 
ment, and of a harassing system @ 
taxation, without receiving the bene 
fis promised at the Union, [tis plea 
ing to see a revival, however {alii 
of spirit in the Irisn nation, and @ 
aiteption to the affairs of  the> ei 
pre. Although jn the preseat Ge 
tite expression of public sentimer 
hay not been as strong, as the alarm 
iig state of public affairs requires 
At the conclusion of the meetng 
the Karl of Finsat moved a volt & 
thanks to Lord Wellington for bs 
receat victory. Prudence might bare 
dictated to wait until the issue off 
business. was ascertaiped, but i pope 
lar asse;inbiies there is often too 
a liamlity to act on the spur of 
Muiment, and to cen praise 3 Cone 
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sar > ill 
oo» of part of a system by il 
veiahed praises bestowed on another 


Pre county of Mayo has honourably 
come forward with a petition to parlia- 
ment, in favour of Catholic emanct- 

‘on. Few now openly oppose this 
ineusure, and as a proof of the pro- 
gress justice 1s making, its Opponents 
ye forced to mask their views by 
conceding the propriety, but requiring 
terms to quiet suspicion. lf Catho- 
jics relinquished foreign nomination for 
weir bishops of their own accord, it 
might be an acceptable concession, and 
be the means of breaking one of 
their spiritual fetters, but tuey them- 
selves should be judges in the case. 
Conscience ought not to be forced. 
Hie grants nobly, who grants freely, 
Conditions always imply suspicion, 
and fessen the obligation. ‘lhe pre- 
sent mitigation of opposition now al- 


. most restricted to a question of terms 


shows the reluctant retiring of 
judice to its last hold 

A meeting of the freeholders of 
Keut was also held on the 22« inst. 
when the following petition to the 
house of commons was voted. 


“Wethe inhabitants of the county of 
Kent, in full county meeting assemb‘ed, 
conscious of the rights we possess, ui ad- 
dressing aud petitioning your honourable 
house upon all publie affairs, and impell- 
ed by a high sense of the duty we owe to 
ourselves and to our country, beg leave 
telay before you our opinions and sen. 
uments onthe present defective state of 
the representation of the people. 

“To the wisdom and justice of the 
original design of convening in parhament 
the representatives of the people, to de- 
liberate and cu-operate with the sovereign 
and the peers upon every qnestion of na- 
honal concern, we give our unqualified 
Epprobation; but when we take into 
our consideration the decay of some 
Boroughs, once prosperous and well peoe 
pled, the rise and flonrishing conditions of 
others, formerly of little pute ; when we 
reflect upon the effects of the heavy and 
insapportable expense of elections, which 
e@s the doors of your hononrable house 
0 many of the best friends of their couns 
try, and robs it of their faithful service ; 
when we think of these things, we ave. of 
*pimion that your honourable house is at 
Uns time, by no means a fair repre- 
peutation of the people; and from the 
Manner in which a Jarge portiun of the 


pre- 
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individual members obtain and secure 
their seats in your bonourable house, we 
that high and sa- 


vice, is frequently sought for and pro- 
cured by uncoustitational meaus, and is 
too often perverted from its orginal de- 
sign, und rendered subservient to private 
ends. To this cause we = aserbe the 
greatest part of the national calamities 
we now have to deplore. ‘The mean prin- 
ciples, and narrow views which have tog 
long governed the councils of the egbinet, 
the false ambition and little intrigues of 
its members, the continuance ofa system 
of expenditure lavish beyond example; the 
many disgraceful expeditions, in whieh 
the blood and treasure of our country 
have been too prodigully wasted, the de- 
cisions of voor honourable house in direct 
Opposition to the general sentiments of 
the nation, the unwillinguess hitherio 
evinced by your honourable house, to 
promote inquiry into, or correct 
abuses in the representation, an unwill- 
ingness which cannot fail to exeite one 
distrust and to dimis) the respect we owe 
to the uname and functions of your hoe 
nourable house. And we deplore partica- 
larly one instance of this unwillingness 
of which we complain, in your rei ction 
of a motion made in the last Sessions of 
Parliament, by one of the Members of the 
County of Herts—as that motion, had it 
been adopted by your Honourabie Huuse, 
niust necessarily have brought before your 
Comittee a full inquiry into the present 
defective state of the Representation of 
the People, and thereby have led to a sub. 
stantial Reform in the Commons House of 
Parliament, so essential to the salvation 
of the state, by restoring to us a free Cone 
stitution, that inestimable inheritance, 
transmitted tous by the wisdom and iptre- 
pidity uf our ancestors, 


** The times demand this open avowal 
of our sentiments, and in the language 
employed to convey them we intend no 
disrespect ; though we are persuaded that 
no words can be too strong to express our 
feelings upou this occasion. Therefore, 
we most e: ype entreat your Honour- 
able Hougé t. ufdertake, betore it is too 
late, in’a“rde and cordial spirit, the 
measure of Reform, upon principles 
which, by counciliating the affections 
the people, and loug restoring to your 
Houourabie House its due weicht and 
cbaracter, may rescue our country from 
domestic discord, and secure it from the 
foreign foe, give stability to the Throve, 
and perpetuate the Constitution.” 


The mover of the petition em. 
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phatically declared that a change of 
System, and mot of winisters solely, 
vas absolutely essential to the well- 
beim. of the country. ‘The freeholders 
gave a good les.on to represeutalives. 
‘Lhey directed the petition shouid be 
presented only by Filer itoney wood, 
one of their members, as the other, 
Sir kdword Koatenbuil had decimed 
to promise to support it. Sir Edward 
was closely and spiritedly questioned 
by bis constituents. Finere would be 
more virtue ia the representative body, 
if electors thus faithfully discharged 
their duty. If the example of the 
men of Kent calling their represen 
tative to account for his conduct be- 
came general, much good would be 
done. in vain the peopie complain 
of corrupt representatives, if they 
themselves from timidity, tndolence, 
or a fear tod/soblige landlords, shrink 
from a spirited discharge of their own 
duly. 

Ihe common council of Dublin 
have unanimously announced their in- 
tention of celebrating another jubilee 
in honour of the Queen entering qo 
the 50th year of her reign. ‘Lhus 
they hope to relieve the distresses of 
starving manufacturers. Such elee- 
mosynary aid never did afford per- 
manent reliefto trade. It only tends 
fo introduce profusion among those 
called the higher ranks, and servility 
among the poer, as donatives among 
the Romans marked real degradation 
of manners, and the decline of the 
empire, Ove of their orators declared 
that the last jubilee did more good, 
than ever was etlected by patriotism, 
Debasing and degrading seutimeut! 
‘Vhey thavked bota their sheritls, al- 
though on the subject of the aggregate 
meeting, their conduct had been di- 
rectly opposite. On their proceeding 
to discuss the Union, the Lord Mayor 
entered and dissolved tiie meeting. if 
they are resolved lo ao good, their 
patriotisa muot be of a rimer texture 
than their past conduct . gives reason 
1 éxpect, Lbey must rise frei local 
polttics to-a much inore Coinprebensive 
sywem, if they sapire to the venerahie 
character of enlig tened patriotiga, and 
true thdependern ct. . 

itmay probably have been remarked 
by our readers that domestic politig: 


occupy the largest share of OUF retyo, 
spect. Is not this right? They 
intimately concern us ; peculation ang 
corruption, Our internal enemies ate 
likely todo us more injury than 
external foes United ai home 8 
mented attached and by reform, ip « 
should we be assailed by the ACTS ge 
arts of * Audacious France,”  Sych j 
cur apology for devoting 0 a 
pages to our domestic situation, 
which an unceasing appeal is made 
tu display the highly important benef, 
of returm and to stir up the people i 
bebold their true interests. 

The Cortes of Spain have at length 
assembled, and their debates appear to 
partake something of the popular tong 
Uhough called so late, we earnestly 
Wish it may yet be jn the 
power to benefit. their country, but 


lime is necessary to see into the deve. 


lopement of their views and cha 
racters. In one respect they have 
made a good beginning by aclopting 
a seif denying reguiation that no mem 
ber of the present or any future 
Cortes shall, during their function @ 
for one year afterwards, accept. of 
any employment, pension, distwetion 
or favour trom the executive gover. 
ment, ' 

Notwithstanding the highly vaunted 
victory of Busago, affairs in Portugal 
do not wear a more promising aspect. 
they who recollect the deceptions so 
frequentiy practised, by which the 
horrors of General Moore's retreat ia 
Spain were so long withheld from the 
te and by which the battles of 
Vimiera and ‘Talavera, were magnified 
into glorious victories, notwithstanding 
at the latter, the field and the military 
hospital were so speedily abandoned, 
willhesttate before they give fullare 
dence as to the extent of the vie 
tory of Busaco. ‘lhe forebodings of 
evil will be still encreased, whew¥e 
find that notwithstanding this boasted 
victory, Lord Wellington continues 
his retreat, after evacuating Coimbra, 
which more recent accounts’state to 
have been recaptured by the British. 
it by fighting a battle a retreat is © 
cured, and the army rebnbarked, tht 
jrendsto humanity will ask what a 
vantage can accrue from such @ 
Waste of valour and such a protusiel 
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of blood and suffering ? To send troops 
ed expedilions, and nn the 
ead to have no other cause of rejoicing 
than that a part of them has been gotten 


oo tf epeat 


of, is @ most inprovident waste of 
resources and a cruel addition to the 
calamities of war. In the mean time, 
every exertion Is used by our public 

inis to put a fair gloss on the state 
ofthings, till Time, that great developer 
of events shews the real situation, 
god then as in the turning of the magic 
glass to prevent rehection, allempts 
ae made to turn the public mind 
hgtily to some other subject, and 
thus the delusion is perpetuated, and 
ever reflection by every artihce ts 
siut out, to prevent the people from 
examining into their state, and pro- 
fiting by the lessons of past distressing 
events. 

The remarks made atthe close of 
the last retrospect on the Lancastrian 
School establishing in this town drew 
forth some angry remarks signed Solon. 
Whatever of argument was contained 
in that paper is published in this 
number, and so far the. rights of free 
discussion are maintained. Whatever 
of abuse against the writers whose 
opinions Solon attacks, bas been most- 
ly suppressed. We promised to per- 
mit tree discussion, but ia our work, 
the bounds of decorum must not be 
transgressed by personal abuse, which 
altogether irrelevant in pointing out 
errors or supposed errors. Raiiing 
s not argument, and writers greatly 
mistake, when they suppose the promote 
ther caine by abusing their opponents 
Tae writer of the remarks in the last 
tetruspect on mature retlection finds 
ho cause tu retract the former senti- 
ments he advanced. He is well pleased 
w hud however that a second story 
Sto be erected, as by this means, 
more room will be allowed for the 
girls’ school. He still thinks there wis 
«defect in the original plan by ren- 
ering it too expensive and that much 
might have been saved, by making 
rigid economy the first principle in 
the building. When application is 
made to tiie public for aid to an insti- 
lution however, praise-worthy, all may 
not at once see alike and sume reasou- 
able objections may be started : and it is 

ing to answer such objections as 
may be made coolly and without ran- 
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cour, using sound arguments if the case 
admit of them, but mild expressions. 
‘The opposite practice of abuse and at- 
tributing motives. to their opponents, 
at the mere fancy of the wruer is tuo 
common and in our view requires to 
be marked with decided reprobation« 

ln the present tustance, it Uae wishes 
of the writer of the retrospect as far 
as regarded bunself, had been gratified, 
he would have printed Solon’s leer 
entire, to show how little abuse sup- 
ports an argument, and how little 
he felt himself annoyed by the affected 
aitempts at wit. Kut the pages ot 
the magazine could not be conveniently 
spared for this exhibition, or for the 
reply, which must necessarily have 
accompanied, Besides such w prece- 
dent would have countenanced a 
practice which we wish all comba- 
tants in our pages should avoid. It 
is pleasing to near that another Sunday 
School has been opened, and con- 
ducted in Belfast, by a public spirited 
individual, on the ° Lancastrian plan, 
and that) upwards of seventy boys 
attend. Those smaller establishments 
are likely to be productive of much 
good. lu them unity of design, whici 
so essentially contributes to sta- 
bility, 1s more easily preserved, la 
more extensive establishments sup- 
ported by large subscriptions, inde- 
pendence is olten bartered tor sup 
port. The writer of this article 1s 
strongly impressed with the advantages 
of individual exertion on a small scaie, 
even when genetal co operation is 
not to be expected. Much good 
may thus be done by a few in sma | 
Villages, or situations in the couulry. 

Sa 
DOCL MENTS. 
eet “= 
FXAMINATION OF W, M‘'KFNZIC. 
Continued fram p. 237. No, XXVTI. 


Q. Had you any knowledge from that 
bovk, o oY aaheines why thuse five pay- 
ments weré selected as the particular pay- 
ments, the receipts of which appeared to 
be lost ? 

A. They were selected asthe result of 
the investigation [ have stated, and I wish 
it to be distinctly understood, that my 
cause of knowledge respecting the five 
payments that were selected, arose out of 
that extract, which was made from the ge- 
neral account before described, 
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Q. Upon Mr. Duffin’s obtaining money 
from the board for looms, where are the 
receipts lodged. 

A. In the Linen Office. 

Q. Are you aware that Mr. Doflin 
made any enquiry at the Linen Office, 
respecting those five receipts? 

A. 1 do not know. 

Q. If any doubt of payment of those 
receipts had existed, could not that doubt 
bave been removed by a reference to the 
Linen Office ? 

A. take it for granted it could. 

Q. When Mr. Duflin found those re- 
ccipts were missing, did he not mention 
how they came to be missing, 

A.1 understood the receipts in question 
had never come forward, and that there- 
fore the value of them was due to Mr, 
Duifin, of which he had not a doubt at 
the time. William Mackenzie, 
Sworn before me the 9th July, i8iv. 

M. Fitzgerald. 
ue of the trustees of the Linen and 
Hempen Manufactures, 


— 


No. 8. 

Eramnation eof Mr. Hans Perbles, taken 
before a Commitiee of the Trustees of shee 
Linen and Hempen manufactures, appoint- 
ei to take into consideraion the 36th Re- 
port of the Commissioners of Accounts, at 
a Meeting of the said Committee, held 
on Saturday, the 7th of July 1810. 

@. Were you employed by Mr. Dnuffin 
in the year 1808, in examining the linen 
board cash book, and making an extract 
cnereout of his receipts aod payments re- 
lative to his loom account ? 

A. 1 was, 

VY. What was the object of making that 
extract ? 

“t.. Mr, Mackenzie had told Mr. Duffiin 
that he thought his cash was short, and 
that more money had been paid by Mr. 
Duffin at foot of his female-loom account 
than he had received, 

Q. What was the result of the investi- 
gation you made at that time ? 

4, ‘That there were bills accepted for, 
and paid by Mr. Dutha to loom-makers, 
for which there were no correspondent 
entries of receipts. 

Q. Was there any reference to the Linen 
office to check the account you made out 
of receipts that were missing? 

A. 1 do not recollect there was. 

Y. Did you make out the ¢xtract 
which saewed the missing receipts from 
the book you call the Linen Board cash 
book alone, or had you réierence to any 
tvimer, or other book ? 
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A. L recollect no other, but the gy, 
book. ; 

Q. When you totted the extrag 
made from the general account, do 
recollect what sum appeared due to 
Dutiim ? 

A. ‘Yhe amount struck me to be aboy 
£300, 

Q. Do you recollect how many pay. 
ments ther@ were without COFrespondig 
receipts ? 

A. I do not, 

Q. Do you recollect the periods of thy 
account you undertook to examine? 

A. 1 do not remember the period from 
which the examination commenced, by 
I recollect it was carried down to 
1808, the period when it was 
made ; Iam sure, at all events, it included 
the general cash hook lying before the 
Committee, commencing Ist May, 1807, 

Q. Did Mr. Duthn ever meuation tp 
you that receipts had been stelen from 
him, or that a clerk had run away from 
him ? ; 

A. Never, 

Q. Did you ever hear thata clerk 
had ran away from him? 

. A. T recollect hearing such a repon— 
it must have been more than five 
ago when such an event happened, for! 
have been that time in the hall myself, 
and it was before 1 came to it. 

Q. Did you make out any list from 
the extract which was formed from the 
general aceount, of the particolar bills 
tor which receipts did not appear? 

A. No, I did not. 


Q. Did you assist Mr. Duffin in making 
out any such list ? 

A. 1 don’t rece llect that I did. 

Q. Are you aware that Mr, Duflin ever 
made out such list ? 

4. iknow that he wae in erroria his 
account, and he to'd me he had found oat 
the cause of it, namely, that some ft 
ceipts for loom makers were either net 
received, or were mislaid, and that he 
would write for others. 


Q. Was the extract, which you made 
from the general account, drawn im you 
hand writing? 

A. The greater part of it was. 

Q. You have not got that extract ? 

4. I have not 

Q. Did Mr. Duffin mentioy the same 
of the persons, from whom receipts Wat 
supposed not to have been received? 
A. He did; he mentioned three@? 
four, : 


Q. Do you, from your own knowledge 
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keow why Mr. Duffin selected any par- fore, himself, practice such a system of 
tieelar names ? accounts as would be requisite to steer 

4. I do not. clear of error, and the Board did not 


| Did Mr. Duffin ever mention that 

be had writteu for duplicate receipts ? 
A. No=I never had any conversation 
with Me. Duffin until March last in Ca- 
where he stated to me that # was 
ed in the North that he had receiv- 
ed for the same looms twice—he 
as if he felt hurt by the report :— 
jaid it was a malicious report, and be- 
ing soon after interrupted, our conversa- 
tion ended. Hans Peebles. 
Sworn before me the 10th of July, 1810, 

John Stewart, 
Que of the Trustees of the Linen and 
Hempen Manufactures. 


SR 


No. 9. 
Farther Exnmination of Mr. Wm. Mackensie, 


token before a Committee of the Trustees of 


the Linen and Hempen Manufactures; ape 

pointed to take into consideration the 36th 

Report of the Commissioners of Accounts, 
” at a meeting of satd committee, held on the 

19th day of July, 1810. 

Q. You have written a letter to this 
Committee, bearing date the “ 9th of 
July, 1810,” wherein Fp state that ** ha- 
ving been the original cause and adviser 
of Mr, Duflin’s conduct, in the affair of 
the duplicate Receipts, you were anxious 
that Committee, now sitting upon 
hw conduct, should be pleased to exa- 
mine you further on the subject, in or- 
der that, you might prove to their satis- 
action, thatno man ever got into the same 
kind of dilemma with greater purity of 
| State now what farther evi- 
dence you have to give to this Committee 
onthe subject of your examination of the 
7th instant. 

A. Respecting the duplicate Receipts, 
which Mr, Dufin is charged with having 
procured, whereby he got paymeut for 
the same items a second time, I feel that 
the questions as put to me by the Com- 
mittee of the Board, did not enable me 
tate so clearly as I ought, that in the 
early part ef the transaction as far as 

to his requiring the Duplicates, no 
man could possibly act with less inten- 
tonal fraud. Fora series of years many 
thousands of pounds have been received 
addisbursed by him for various purposes 
coanected with the objects of the Linen 


board, either under its direct or implied: 


“aructions; the other and more active 

duties Of hig office called him frequently 

fom home, He could not possibly, there- 
SOUPASE MAG. NO. XVI. 


allow him any assistance for such Office 
purposes—hence no leger or other boo 

was kept which would have exhibited, 
the state of any particular account, and 
if such was wanting, it could be sought 
for, only by extracting from the book 
that contained the general receipts and 
payments, Items of Debtor and Creditor 
of various sums and various dates, which 
mode, it is obvious, must be liable to 
error in the most careful hands, and 
from such an erroneous extract alone, 
did the Duplicate Receipts originate, In 
this part of my knowledge of the trans- 
action, I am positive—I saw the extract 
as made by Mr. Dullin and Mr, Peebles, 
and it distinctly, though erroneously, aps 
peared to shew, that the actual receipts in 
question were wanting to repay Mr. 
Duffin, what I had no doubt at that 
time was really due to him; and as soon 
as Mr. Duffin got the duplicates, and the 
money was handed to me, I entered the 
transaction in the Cash Book, as now 
exhibited to you on oath, in these words 
—‘ received for mislaid receipts.” With 
this recited entry all my knowledge of 
the affair ends, but having aided Mr. 
Duffin in his receipts and payments, for 
a period of thirteen years, ending De- 
cember, 1808, and Snclan a sufficient 
knowledge of the theory and practice of 
accounts to enable me to judge that his 
system was necessarily imperfect, from 
he want of assistance,! have mentioned 
I have no hesitation in declaring he was 
more exposed to clerical errors than any 
public officer I ever heard of; and that 
these errors were finally to the prejudice 
of his own funds, 1! deduce from the fact, 
that when I handed him over ie? cash 
account in December 1808, after inclu- 
ding the money had on the duplicates, 
it did appear that he expended £246 6, 10, 
more than he had received, and which re. 
mains to this hour una-counted for in 
any other way. * have great anxiety that 
my evidengh ya be sv understood by 
the Committee as to induce.them to shape 
their report so asnotto brand the whole 
transaction, with censure due only to 
a part of it, and that however subsequent 
fatality of conduct, as it is rumoured, 
will draw forth their displeasure, that the 
Committee will be pleased to allow that the 
reverse of mercenary corruption has beep 
proved. | have only to add,that I make this 
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deposition spontaneously, dnd without 
the knowledge of the chief object of it. 
Wm, Mackenzie. 
Sworn before me, 10th July, 1810. 
John Stewart. 
One of the Trustees of the Linen and 
Hempen Manufactures. 





Memonai of Mr. Char.es Duffin, Inspecior 
Generai, Presented July 1° ta, 1810, 


JO THE RIGHT HONORABLE AND HONOR- 
ABLE JHE TRUSTEES OF THE LINEN AND 
HEMPEN MANUFACTURES. 


My Lords and Genikemen. 

After more than ulneteen years spent 
in a tanbful discharge of the several du- 
ties of my office, as your inspector ge- 
neral, ithas fallen to my lot to incur 
your heaviest displeasure, by the comiuis- 
gion of an act of unexawpled weakness. 
Enfeebled by the severe attacks of a 
constitutional gout, | was just rsiug from 
the bed of sickness, When | was charged, 
by the commisioners of accounts, with 
a seeming fraud upon the funds of your 
Board. I knew my innocence, bat | had 
no instant recollection of cucamstanees 
that could expiam the error and io 
wy first horvers, at the very existence 


of sucha charge, on my long uusulhed, 


reputation, | seem to have become the 
prey of temporary derangement, aud to 
have sought to conceal a mere clerical 
error in account, whieh would have van- 
ished before an open avowal of it. All 
my memory of the facts, as they really 
were, bad totally failed me, and anxious 
te clear my character trow a stain that 
aid not beiong to it, the distraction of 
my mind hurried me inte a conduct bor- 
dering On meanity. Lrequired two wen, 
almost strangers to me, to deny that 
particular reect) ts were duplicates , when 
net auly the comparison of them must 
contute such an essertion, but my own 
huok, a» exhiwited to you and to the 
cummisivoners of accounts, and which I 
never sought to withhold, declared them 
duplicates; also, as appears by the or. 
ginal entry of them, standing im those 
singuletly candid words, viz. “ Rece ved 
for misiard Ikecerpts.” 

In addition to the above most fortunate 
entry of the transaction, | would bey 
leave to call te your attention, the clear 
and respactable tesumony which Mr, 
BMRenzie has given upon the subject, 
aod | irust, that with every auprejanced 
mind, I shall stand acqutted of core 
rupt motives. The subsequent deviations 
from moval rectitude, I attempt not to 
justify, but some chariabsc allowance, | 
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would fondly hope, will be made fo the 
distraction Of a man charged wy 
Cuniary fraud, of a pitiful eXtewt, ty 
wards the close of a long and labotion 
life, of contrary practice, 

1 might here relate, with truth, the 
various Ways in Which my OMX IGS Ca 
has contributed to protect, Taber thay 
to diminish your funds, but sneh 
are now unavailing. 1 feel that the ec. 
curence of so much weakness, origi 
from that infirmity of bey and misg, 
which I have sometimes felt inere 
and which induced me, in the year ig, 
to request your honoarable board, to jou 
my sou in My commission, Which in gg» 
sideration of my long and faithful servigg 
you vere kindly pleased to do, and whey 
weakness, the late events have, | may 
say, hurried to a crisis—speaks forcibly, 
that the increasing effects of age bar 
rendered me unequal to perform the dy 
tes of my office any longer, with ad 
vantage to the public or myself; ang 
therefore, | bez leave, in terms of a 
feigned respect, to tender you my fe 
sigpation; aud under the cloud thy 
obscures my retirement from the busines 
of the world, some rays of comfort will 
dart forth, when | reflect, Urat how 
ever imperfect may have been my 
best endeavours, in all other respects, 
toserve your honourabie Board, yet the 
transitof a considerable portion of your 
fuuds through my hands, has prejudseed, 
rather than improved my private fortune, 
1 have the bonour to be my Lords ané 
Geutiemen, your devoted Servant, 

Cuartes Dorris, 


REPEAL OF THE UNION, 
AGGREGATE MEETING. 

At an aggregate meeting of the freemen 
and freeholders of the cry of Dublis, 
convened pursuant to requisition, am 
held at the royal exchange, on Tuesday, 
the 18th of September, 18)0, Sir James 
Riddall, High Sheriff, in the cbair, 

Kesolved unanimously, That @ com 
mittee of nine gentlemen be oppointed 
for the purpose of preparing a petition 
his majesty, another to the two houses 
purliawent, praying a repeal of the st 
of union. 

‘The committee having been appointed, 
and the petitions being read— 

Resuived unanimously,. That the pe 


tition to the King’s most excellent Ma . 


jJesiy, praying a repeal of the union. las, 
be adopted as the petition of the freemes 
and freebolders of the county Of the oF 
of Dublin, 

Kesolved unanimously —That the pe 
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tien to both houses of earns Lge 
ing for the said repeal, be adypted as the 
petition of this assembly. 

Resolved— Phata permauent comaittes, 
of twenty-one Persons, freemen aad free. 
hoiders of the ety of Dublin, be appeit- 
ed, aad hereby entrusted, not @uly with 
thecare of having the petiiion presented 
te his Majesty and to parliament; but 
with tre duty of co-operating with ail 
puch other persvns as shall seek, by legal 
sed constitational means, the repeal of 

t of anion, 

| te Unanimously, That Ow ex- 
cellent and amiable viceroy, his Grace 
the Duke of Richmoad, has, by the uui- 
form cvacitiation and wisdum of bis cou- 
dct, merited the gratitade and thanks of 
the Trishaatiwn., As a patrou vl public 
lestitutions as a frend to lrish Manalace 
tures, asan upright chief governor, come 
bawg at once, suavity Of demeanor wilh 
tonstituhonal moderatiou; bis Grace’s 
ministry will be loug remembered with 
atian and esteem by every loyal 
Insbaan, 

Resolved unanimeusty, That we the 
titizeus of Dublin, in aggregate meeting, 
legally assenebled, fully impressed with a 
sense of his Grace’s Many virtues, seize 
wuh pleasure this public opportunity of 
returning our grateful acknowledgments 
tohis Grace, and of thus recording our 
saqualitied approbation of his Lieuten- 
aecy in thes kingdom, 

Siw James Kiddall having lett the chair, 
ond Robert Shaw, esq. being called tneie- 
to, 

Resolved unanimously, That the thanks 
ofthe aggregate uweting, and the gratie 
tude of the Irish nation, are due wo Sir 
James Riddall, Knignt. not only for bis 
polite aud diguitied conduct tiis day i 
the chait,but also, for the uuitorm patriot- 
wm with which he. has distiuguished bis 
Sheriffalty, 

Resolved unanimously, That a piece 
Plate, of the value of at least, one 
red guineas, be presented to dir 
James Riddaj!, as asmall token of the ree 
=e itude which his teliow citi- 
vidlict Nain for his imtegrity, which 
es neither to influence nor wenauce 
Petlurimance of bis public duty. 
Signed by order, 
FREDERIC W. CONWAY, Sec. 
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a. *€count similar to the following 
. Dean reeared in the Evening Heraid 
My, aud afterwards being copicd 


4 . re 
"0 Cobbett’s Pulitical register and the 


6 way into either of our provincial 
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news papevs, application was made te 
an original source fur information, aud 
the following Coummunication was sent to 
us. 

On the 12th ult. Major Wallace at- 
tended at Banford Green, the seat of 
Robert J. Nicholson esq, for the pure 
pose of inspecting various corps of yeo- 
men, viz. Waringstown Cavalry, come 
manded by Joha Lustiagton Reilly, esq. 
Bann infautry commanded by Robert 
Jaffray Nicholson, esq. and the Scarva 
lufantry commanded hy William &k, 
Keilly, esq. 

The Scarva Infantry (whose captain 
not attending) were commanded by Lieu- 
tenaut Shezog, arrwed gn the ground first ; 
shostly after the Bann infantry made their 
appearance and immediately shewed by 
their hesitating Manner, and Joud mur. 
murs, that they were dissatistied, On 
bem questioned as to the cause of their 
dissatisfaction, they declared they would 
not be inspected along with the Scarva 
infantry because (here were soe Romay 
Catholics belonging to that corps. Their 
cuptain harangued them and deprecated 
in sirung language fhe tymenting of re- 
ligious agimosities; he ended by saying, 
he had come to a resolution that any 
one of them why refused to be inspected 
with the Scarva infantry, might lay 
down theig arms; immediately the whole 
threw down their muskets, aud the greats 
er part their belts; the whwle of the 
Scaiva tntautry withthe exception of the 
six Catholics, seeing what the others bad 
done, ran over to dbem buzzaing, The 
Waringstown cavalry asif seized with @ 
simular mania, galloped off from their offi- 
cers aud jo ned the ether twocorps while 
the six Catholics lett to themselves, and 
fearful of uapieasgni consequences from 
the intolerant spirit of their fellow sol- 
dicr-, ran to a remote part of the field 
while twu actually leaped the fence that 
bounded it. | 

Jubn Lushiogton Reilly esq. in a strong 
evergetic syvech to bis corps declared 
he had been in Germany, Holland anda 
number of cugagemeuts, and never before 
kucw British subjects setuse toobey their 
v.ficers ; that b@ buadA&eeo Protestant and 
Cathylic fight sidé by side and ugbly ging 
gic their bivod tu the field of honour; that 
he had neverseen any difference made 
Ou account of religwus profession nor 
ever heerd of it until he witnessed it in 
this unhappy country, aud eoncluded by 
saying, that with men who would conduct 
themselves as they bad done he could havg, 
nothing further to do; on which they 
disinounted and laid duwn their arms, 

After the Searva Iufantry left the field, 
the other two corps (with the exception 
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of afew of the Rann Infantry who had 
previously retire d) resamed their arts, 
aad underwent the usual inspection, &e. 
The Searva Corps having halted at a 
short distance wee afterwards inspected. 

Col, Hall attended by previous notice at 
Bantord Green, ou the wext day of to- 
spection, the |2thinstunt, where the three 
corps wereavain collected, The Colonel 
addressed theta and pointed out to them 
the impropriety of their conduct, and 
ended by saymg that it was the ° de- 
termination of government to discharge 
party distinctions, arising from differ- 
evce in rebgious seutiment; should 
aay of them persist in their refu- 
be inspected with the Scarva In- 
fantvy, because there were Romaa Ca- 
tholics among them that they bad theu 
full liberiv toiay down their aris, On 
wineh two of the Bann Infantey (suppos- 
edto be ring'eoders) on the right ot the 
line, laid down their muskets, Ke. which 
were immediately taken from them, and 
two others were stripped for refusing to 
stand forward, when brought to jorn the 
Scarva corps The Brigade then went 
through their evolations. Since that day 
a few others of the Bann Llofantry sent in 
their arms, or were deprived of them ou 
account of their activity ta the mutiny. 

At tirst view of the foregoing facts it is 
natural ¢o teel indreuant at the intolerance 
of bigutry evinced by these guardians of 
ther country, aud their want of proper 
subordination to ther olficers, but on a 


sal to 


caim and diligent inquiry, they are 
more objicets of pity. Accustowed as 
they have always been to look to 


those in elevated rank for instruction or 
example, what bus been the lesson which 
same of those have taught them ! this self 
same lesson of intolerance aud system of 
exclusion which they seem to have so fol- 
Ivumbibed ; for if our information be cor- 
rect, on the fermution of some of those 
corps, Men, Protestants (Catholics being 
od of the question) of anexceptwonble 
character, aud tm every other respect eh- 
gible, were rejeeted on the avowed er ned 
of then wot being Oronge men, and that 
there Was an individual private exami- 
natron of toe respective candidates, to as- 
certete tiere baving Uns necessary quali- 
fieatwon belore they were admitted into 
the corps. Aticrthis, would tt not have 
been cause of astouishinent, had they act- 
el differently trom whatthey did! They 
are to biame, who being possessed of rank 
and tutluence, have employed them too 
suceessfully im the daboiical work of fo- 
mentum felt ons aniunosities, which all 
thew endeavours Cannot now eradicate. 
Lonfus om aad sh me be apou the heads 
0) (he authors o) the potent mischief ! 
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In addition tothe foreroing RACCOON tom, 
municated by our corresponde NY, We are ig. 
clined to add our hopes that the SDIFILOF ip, 
tolerance ix gradually losing gromud, Ii tay 
much encouragement were given te pany 
in the formation of avy corps, the cundert 
of the officers on the prese Nt O00 asin 
uppears deserving of cowmendation, ht 
is ouly When an error once comm 
is Obstinately presisted in, that diss 
batiun should be strongly applied. tn th 
present case we tucline to hail the oe 
of returning liberality as manifested 
the officers of these corps ; and: actagg 
by a sincere wish for the welfare Of ogy 
country, our earnest desire is for the 
general diffusion of liberality of geyg, 
mentand practice. 

NOTHING-TO-DO GENTLEMEBR, 

Our readers will thank ws for laying 
hefore them the names of some few of the 
great and important body of men, whoar 
well paid for hayiug nothing to do, andar 
theretore regardedas the pedlars of thesia, 
it must be a consolation to the people whe 
have to pay the taxes, that in addition 
the army and navy who hazard ther 
lives inthe defence of their comutry, ther 
is a powertul phalanx, both in and outed 
parlament, whoare living examples of 
the excellence of our constitution, sine 
they are maintained for no earthly pur 
pos?, but to show its beauty, 

We make the following extracts from 
the first report of the select committee ta 
sincceure ofhces : 


The Right Honourable George Rose, a mem 
ber of the Honse, examined, 

Are you clerk ofthe parliament? Y@, 
I hold the office by a, grant from the 
crown, under a reversion gtanted to me, 
on the death of the late Mr. A. Cowper 
1 succeeded in the year 1783, in the sau 
terms as the grant bad been made for many 
ceaturies, tor two or three lives, to be ext. 
culed by my myself or Deputy. 

By whom have the duties been perfor 
ed since yuu held the office? By the Clert 
Assistant of the House of Lords, under 
uppointmenut from me. 

Wonid any, and what, inconvenieut 
arse from the abolition of your« 
Clerk to Parhament ? | feet a difficulty ® 
cApressing an Opinion upon that suoy 

Has any inconvenience in point vt fact 
arisen trum the office being execated bf 
deputy during the time you have 
it? [believe wot the slightest. 

Lave you ever been called upon 
cute this duty 1p person ? Certainly a 
Mr. Rose delivers im an aceount 4 
net receipts of the Clerk of the Pare 
ments, ov an average of the last mm 

yeurs, amounting to 49401. 
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ig Lamh, esq. Law Clerk in 
en of morte Office, calied tn 
ned, 

a ee the duties of that office as 

Hormed by you? Since my appornt- 
went | have wot been called upon to per- 
Tan Gere any duties which you con- 
ceive Yourself liable to be called upon to 

rform? | bave been told there are duties, 
but Thave never been able to ascertain 

hey were. 
yah feos have or held the office ?— 

ince the year 1306. 
er feu W hier Morrison, called in and 

examined, 

What are the duties performed by the 

Master of the Mint in person? The Mas- 
ter of the Mint, for sume time, has not 
done any part of the routine business of 
the ffiee ; he signs certain papers, but 
never attends the office on the routine 
basiness, 
"What are the duties performed in per- 
son by the Warden of the Mint? The 
Warden of the Mmt is a check officer 
upon the Master. 

What duties does he perform in persen? 
All the duty is done by a deputy, 

What are the duties performed by the 
Comptrolier of the Mintin person? AH 
his duties are performed by deputy. 

What are the duties performed by the 
Sarveyor of the Meltings, and Clerk of 
the Trous? He performs noduty at all 
personally, be has a regular deputy. 

James Macdonaid, esq. @ Member of the 
House, examined, 

You are one of the Clerks of the Privy 
Seal? lam. 

What duties do you perform in person ? 
pont lexecute the office wholly by 

eputy. 
Charles Brovghton, esq. from the Secretary 
of State’s Office, calied in, and examined, 

Is Mr. Goddard, who holds the office of 
Collector and Transmitter ot State Papers 
mtown? No, be is at a distance from 

on. 

What are the duties performed in per - 
wn by the Collector and Transmitter 
of State Papers? None whatever. 

Are there any performed by di puty ?*— 

whatever, 

Were there ever any? Not within my 
fecollection. 

Mr, John Steel, called in, and examined. 

won belong to the Alienation Office ? 


What office do you hold there ? That 


of Deputy Receiver. 

Can you state the duty of the Commis- 
soners ? To set the fines on writs of en- 
Wy and writs of covenant. 
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Do they exceute those duties in person ; 
No, by deputy. 

Do they ever attend in person? Never, 

W hat is the nature of the office of Mas- 
ter in Chaucery held by Mr. Flood? To 
administer oaths when called upon so to 
do, 

Does he execute that in person? No, 
always by deputy, during the time | have 
been inv office, which has been fifteen 
years. 

Has each gentleman a separate deputy ? 
Yes. 

Thomas Burton, esq. called in and examined, 

W hat is your office? Secretary to the 
Buard of Excise. 

W hat is the nature of the office of Com- 
trolier General of Accounts in the Excise? 
To controul and check all the accounts 
both of charge aud discharge, that pass 
through the hands of the Commissioners 
and their accountants. 

Does he execute that office in person? 
No, entirely by deputy ; he holds his of- 
fice by patent, to be executed by himself 
and ins sufficient deputy. 

Would there be any inconvenience to 
the public from the deputy altogether per- 
forming the duties of the office? I can 
point out no incouvenience. 

George Watson, Esq. called in and examined, 

You are the deputy uf Lord Camden, 
in the Exchequer ?—I am. 

What are the duties the Tellers per- 
formed in persou? The Teller has no duty 
of any descriptiun whatever; he appoints 
his deputy. 

There are no papers which he is o- 
bligedto sigu during the continuance of bis 
deputy? No, 

Are all the Tellers upon the same foot- 
ing ? Lbelieve they are. Inthe Sixth Re- 
port in the year 1781, it is stated as an ab- 
sulute ackuowledged simple sinecure ;— 
there is nu pretence of duty attached two it. 
Lhe Most Nobie the Duke of Montrose (Maré 

Graham), caided in and examined, 

What are the duties of the office of Lord 
Justice Geveral in Scotland? [tis an of- 
fice the appointment to which is in the 
Crown ; the duties of it I apprehead to be 
tu preside in the Court of Justiciary, either 
in the Court at Edinburgh, or upon the 
Circuits, if Ke -hiviks it his duty to take 
his seat in that Court, 

Has your Grace ever thought it your 
duty to take your seat in that Court? [ 
have taken my seat in that Court. 

Does your Grace often attend the sit- 
ting of that Court? | have vot thought 
myself cailed uponby ny duty frequeutiy 
to take my ‘seat in that Court. 

How often has your Grace sat there ?—~ 
Lhave sateace at Ediuburgh, 
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Are those all the duties heloucing to the 
office of Lord Justice General? There 
are some appointments, L think, which 
are made by the Justice General, LT have 
not been called upou to execute any other 
hitherto, 

Has any case occurred since your Grace 
has been Lord Justice General, where you 
have found it your particular duty to at- 
tend in person? There has not, 

Tae most Nobie the D ihe of Gordon {Earl of 
Norwich ) called in, ard eramined, 
Your grace is keeper of the great seal in 

S-otland? TU atm. 

What are the duties of that office ?— 

They are to put the great seal tu various 
(charters, and other instruments, 

Does yvour grace execute that office 
personally, or by deputy ? I execute it 
as it always has beén dove, bw deputy. 

What is the salary of the deputy — 
That js a matter of private arrangement 
between him and myself; be has no sa- 
Jary paid by the public. 

There are no references made to your 
grace, by your deputy? There are not. 
The Right Hon, the Earl of Buckingham- 

shire called in, and examined. 

Your Lordship is Clerk of the Common 


Pleas Office in the Court of Exchequer in | 


Ireland? Yes 

What are the duties of that office which 
are executed by your Lordship in person? 
[ have executed none of the duties in per- 
son. 

The whole of the duties are executed by 
deputy ? Kntireiy. 

Ry whom is the depaty appointed? By 
mysell, 

With the approbation of the Court of 
Common Pleas or merely of your own 
aceord? | couceive entirely of iny own ac- 
cord, 

The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Muhon, 

a Member of the House, examined, 
What is the nature of the office your 
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Lordship holds in Ireland? Kee 
Records in the Birmingham Tow” 
W hat are the duties of that office a 
have been executed by your Lopdshi 
persom? The duties of that office hare 
been wholly executed by deputy aad 
they consis} iv attending af the Birmi 
harn tower, to make search Whenever . 
necessary to do so. 

Your lordship is surveyor of the 
wax inthe court of exchequer? | 

What are the duties of that offre i 
they have been executed by your lon. 
ship in person? The dutiesof that 
have been wholly executed by deputy, 


The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Meleily 
called in, and examined, . 

Your Lordship is Keeper of the Prity 
S-al in Scotland?) Iam. 

What are the duties of that office gy 
executed by your Lordship io person je 
There are scarcely avy at all executed by 
myself in person. 

Is the whole of the office of Privy Seal 
executed by deputy ? It is wholly, 

There has not arisen any case in whieh 
your Lordship’s deputy has had occasion 
to refer to you while you have held the of. 
fice? There has not. 


“The Right Hon. Lord Robert Seymour, e 
Member of the House, examined. 

Your Lordship is Prothonotary in the 
Court of King’s Bench in Ireland? Tam, 

What are the duties of that office as 
executed by your Lordship in person ?— 
] have not executed any of them, but{ 
presume that [ might execute them all, 
they are various, 


Mow many years has your Lordship held 
that office? About ten years. 

During that time has your lordship 
ever been called upon to discharge any 
of the duties of it in person? Never, 

It has been executed wholly by depaty 
during your lordship’s holding it? Yes. 

To be Continued, 
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Remarkable instances af Longev'ly ta New 
Hampshire. 

fv» Dower, Howard Henderson, died in 
Wi72, aved upwards of 100 wears, In the 
former part of bis lite, he was a seaman, 
end served on board of the Geet of Sir 
Cloudesty Showel, at the taking of Gib- 
raltar, ia IT04, 

lu Durhom, John Buss, a preacher of 
the gospel for 53) years, but not ardaimed, 
dicd in 1750; at the age of 103, 


rae 





The family of Col. James Davis, wat 
remarkable for loogevity, as well as st: 
perior stature, ‘The father died in 174%, 
uged 83; his children, James, aged 93,— 
‘Thomas, aged 88; Samuel (in 1788) aged 
99; Daniel, aged 65; Sarah,’ agéd $y 
Nannah, aged 77 ; Klizabeth, aged 79 = 
Ephraim (in 1791) aged 87; Phebe, aged 
85 and the widow of Samuel, aged 10%, 
were living in 1779. 

Ju Londonderry, the first planters lived — 
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to 680 Years, some to 90, 
00 ee iC. Pande the last was 
Wien Scoby, who died at the age of 104, 
Toe two last heads of the sixteen fami- 
hes who began the planting of that town, 
died in 1782, aged about 63 years each, 
They were both women. AR. 

in Chester, James Wilson died in 1793, 
aged 100 years. James Shirly, in 1654, aged 
105, William Craige, and his wife, died 
ig (715, each aged 100 years. ! 

In Newmarket, William Perkins, died 
ig 1742, aged 116. He was born in the 
west of England. Gov. Burnet visited 
him at Newmarket, and examined him 
respecting many facts and eccurrences 
daring the civil wars in England. Mr. 
Perkins’ sun died in 1757, aged 87, 

In Atkinson, Ebenezar Belknap, died at 
the age of 75 and his wife at the age of 
107. 

In Wakefield, Robert Macklin, a native 
of Scotland, died in 1787, at the age of 
11). He lived several years in Ports- 
moath, and followed the occupation of a 
baker, He frequently walked from Ports. 


moath to Boston (which Was then 56 miles) 


ia one day, and returned the next. 

In 1775, Mrs, Lea, died at Portsmouth, 
atthe age of 103 years ; and Mrs, Mayo, 
aged 100, 

NEW HAVEN, JULY 10. 

On the 4th of July, the citizens of 
New-Haven were gratified with an ex- 
hibition, which, for novelty, utility, and 
patrivtism, probably stands unrivalled 
in the records of all preceding festivals 
thismemorable day. 

The farmers, shepherds, mechanics and 
manufacturers in Col. Haumphrey’s em- 
ploy, having beforehand solicited to be 
wefally occupied ou this day, he propos- 
tda plowing match, &c, and had thein 
astmbled at his farm, in Yorkshire quar- 
ter, about 3-40f a mile from the state- 
hse, Their emulation was manifested 
by the early hour of their appearauce on 
toe ground, * 

Atthe dawn of day, in a field of 18 
res, marked Out into lands of one acre 
tach, 14 ploughs started each in its own 
land, according tuits number, each be- 
"g drawn by one pair of horses, oxen 
* mules, The other four lands were 
Pluaghed by the teams promiscuously, 
“they finished their own. The ani- 
mel, bred principally at the Humphvey- 
Ville establishment, consisting of horses, 
sole and mules, were generally admired 

their beauty, in particular four zrey 


and upon coming to the field, was astonished 
them all upon t ¢ ground ; and very plea- 
ed, that though he was an ol dier, 


* The colonel (as te his usual custom) rose very 
ry 
teey the morning, stolen a march of him. 
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colts from the stock of Col. THs elegant 
Arabian horse Ranger. The land No, 
7, was finished ploaghing before 9 o’- 
clock # The teams, passing and repas- 
sing each other in quick succession, pre- 
sented the most animated picture of the 
kind we ever witnessed, Whilst this 
was perfurming in one field, the axemea 
and carpenters were felling, hewing ard 
framiag timber in another, for a shep- 
herd’s lodge, which was ready to be rais- 
ed before noon. His clothiers, paper- 
makers, cloth and stocking weavers had 
during this process, prepared the boards 
and other covering, which was put ov 
by the appropriate artificers, with great 
dispatch, the painters instantly follow. 
iug them with their brushes. At given 
signals the work people ceased from their 
labours, and refreshed themselves tron a 
neighbouring booth, erected and furnish- 
ed for the purpose. In the vicinity of 
the booth a spot was cleared by the sur- 
plus hands for a sheep walk (to protect 
them against winter storms) of about 
100 feet in length—under this bower a 
table was laid for 152 persons, The din- 
ner was privcipally prepared hot on the 
ground, by means of a portable Rum. 
ford kitchen. What added much to 
the beauty of the general scenery was 
the appearayce of numerous Merino and 
other sheep, interspersed amongst the 
ploughmen, This flock had been brought 
from Humphreysville to eat the grass be- 
fore it was destroyed by the ploughs. A- 
hoat 40 apprentices of the Humphrevavil- 
le factory, dressed in neat and comely u- 
niform, were emploved in collecting ma. 
terials for manure and other agricultural 
operations. It ought to be remembered, 
that although meny of these children be- 
long to respectable families, yet some of 
them have been rescacd fiom the most un- 
fortunate situations. All were busy 
without bastle; each at his station, cece 
Operating without noise, as if animated 
with the same spirit. Before half past 
three o’clock, all the processes of plough. 
ing, building, painting, &c. were complet. 
ed—the ploughing had been finished tn » 
very skilful manner 2 hours before this 
time. At the sy@ne, ofthe horn, the work 
people and a nauwer Of very respectable 
farmers re-assembled at the booth, aud 
refreshed themselves with a variety of 
See SS inna eee et ieee ee == 


+ This land was allotted to a respectable farmer 
between $0 and 60 years of age, who had walked 
three milesto his work, and was ploughed by a 
fine pair*of red oxen, the handsomest in the field. 

t The utility of. the Portable Rumford had not, 
probably been experienced in the field on any pre- 
vious occasion in New England. Five large puddings, 
various kinds of both meat and vegetables, were 
coees in the boilers and steamers at the same, 
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excellent distilled and fermented liquors. 
Thence they were invited to sit at the ta- 
bie, which was well furnished with Merine 
mutton, beef, hams, poultry, puddings, 
&e. the produce of bis farms. The pro- 
prictor did the honours of the table; and 
the following sentiment alove was given 
after dinner :  Independence—Deeds, wot 
words—Let those who wish to appear to 
love their country, prove it by actions 
rather than by toasts aud declamations.” 

After diuner the concourse dispersed, 
much pleased with thisnew and rational 
miode of celebrating the anniversary of 
independence, and highly delighted with 
bie perfect propr.ety of conduct of ali present, 


———_ - 


The Belfast association of bleachers 
have by anadvertisement called on the 
owners of linen and cotton bleach- 
greens to meet at Belfast on the 9h 
of next month, to consider of peuti- 
oning the house of commons to change 
the punishment in cases of robbing 
bleachgreens We trust that the pre- 
vailing sentiments of the punishment 
being disproportioned to the offence, 
and the consequent escape of many 
offenders,-will induce the legislatute ~ 
to alter the law, so that certainty 
shall be substituted instead of severi- 
ty of punishment. The following js 
the advertisement. 

the Belfast association of bleach- 
ers for prosecuting the robbers of 
bleachgreens fully impressed with the 
opinion that a change of the punish- 
ment of death to transportation — tor 
life would tend to the better execu- 
tion of the law, and the more effec. 
tual prevention of offences, request a 
meeting of the bleachers of linens 
anal cottons, who live contiguously, 
at the centre room of the white [i. 
ven-ball in Belfast, on Friday the 9th 
of November, at one o'clock, to con- 
sider of presenting a petition to the 
house of Commons early in next ses- 
sion, praying for a repeal of the law 
which inflicts capital punishment on 
the robbers of bieachgreens, and of 
appointing a committee to co-ope- 
rate with those in other places; who 
may incline to join in petitions of a 
sunilar nature. 

They likewise call upon their bre- 
thren in the trade in other places 
to meet as may suit their conveni- 
evce, for the purpwse of petitioning, 
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and appointing committees for geney 
correspondence to carry the inly 
effect, as Sir Samuel Romilly has by. 
nevulently promised to 
support any petitions for the mitigay 
the severity of the penal law in th 
respect, which shail be committed » 
his care. Signed by order of the g 
Suviation, 

WILLIAM THOMPSON, 
PREASUKER, 
Belfust, October 19. 


——_—— 


At the request of a Correspondent 
we iusert the following paper whig 
appeared on this subject in the Bab 
fast Commercial Chronicle, 

PENAL LAWS. 

Most people are ready to confes, 
that the punishment of death is tos 
severe for many crimes, which ye 
ought not to be let go unpunished, 
Prosecutors and Jurors feel the force 
of this objection, when a case is d 
rectly brought home to them, td 
many a guilty person escapes from 
the unwillingness of prosecutors to 
proceed to the utmost rigour or of 
Jurors to convict, when the punis- 
ment is in their view, disproportion 
ed to the offence. Ollenders would 
not thus escape, if the laws were les 
severe, and more convictions would 
take place, teuding most materially 
to the prevention of crimes. Offend 
ers calculate on the chances of & 
cape, which are greatly multiplied by 
the severity of the law, and the 
consequent laxness with which ith 
executed. Most writers on jurispfi- 
deace agree, that too great severi 
of punishment, exceeding the bow 
that the common sense of 
affixes to the transgression, tends & 
make the law to be luosely executed; 
and from the uncertainty of p> 
hisiinent a greater facility is give 
for the commission of — crit 
while, on the contrary, mild lm 
strictly executed, bid fair to les 
the occasions for punishment. 
America, the mild system of 
ate punishments strictly inflicted, ba 
happily been tried, and found opr 
uce fewer criminals. : a 
dMany people are, however, WS), 
to give an indolent assent to OOS 
truths, who yet are indisposed OU 
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trouble in contributing their 
jure to the removal of «detects; and 
it 6 found difficult to interest them 
jp a cause of which they admit the 


. it remains to be seen 
gh call of the Association 
of Bleachers will have the effect of 
rousing geueral attention to the sup 
paed suiyect of petitioning parla- 
nent, to change the punishment of 
death for robbing bleach greeus into 
transportation for iife. The owners of 
linen andi Coon greens in the neigh- 
bourhood ot Belfast have been invit- 
¢/ temect on the Y:h of next month; 
ad it is earnestly wishec, that they 
may attend to the cail, and imanitest 
by their presence on the occasion, 
that they ave interested on the sub- 
ject, which is not only a question of 
wmanity, but of sound policy, as 


Ls sa ameasure, which, by pro- 


viding adequate punishment, is likes 
ly to lessen the number of daring 
aiempis, so frequently and so suc- 
cesfully made va vieach greens, nut- 
withstanding the severity of the pun- 
bhment awarded, ‘There is little or 
mo probability, that crimes will be 
multiplied by a change of the pun- 


bhinent; and huimanity and policy 
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loudly call for-a change, if only. by 


way of trial, to be made, 

it is hoped, that bleachers in other 
districts, wiil also hold meetings ia 
their respective neighbourhoods, for 
the purpose of co-operation, that. 4 
number of petitions may be seat for- 
ward from «iilerent quarters to parlias 
ment shortly alter its meeung. Ap- 
plications from those, who are »sv 
unmediately interested in the security 
ot their property, and who, when Ue y 
act on the side of mercy, may be 
presumed to be the most proper 
judyes ot tne degree of punishment 
bes, calculated to prevent depredations, 
cannot fail to make an impres- 
sion on the legislature; and if 
nothing more can be effected at pre: 
seut, prepare the way at least for a 
change at a future period, which the 
frieoas to philanthropy hope may not, 
be at adistance. | necause of justice 
and reason seidoin fails in time te 
tiake its way, if its advocates perse- 
vere with patience and firmuess; and 
it may be allowed to hope, that the 
aboution of all undue severity in punisie 
ing may in tae end prove as success: 
ful as the abolition of the detested 
slave-trade. A Bluacher, 
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&t the partienlar request of some friends of 
the deceased, we insert the following : 
Itisseldoar an occas:on vecurs to re- 
tora low which will be so generally, 
tnd $0 severely fellas that of the late 
Sorzeon Bowpey, whose death was ati- 
named In the Belfast News Letter of the 
lithalt. Attheearly age of 33, and estab- 
lished avery few years as surgeon to the 
ematy Down infirmary, be bad risen to 
fich deserved eminesice in his profession, 
# tobe called in all cases of dauger aud 
wity, wot only in his own, but in 
veral other counties, and the suecess 
suck atteuled his practice, fully justifi d 
a ste =. ag given him. His 
' mre y an extensive ac- 
bi cas age with general literature ; and 
Maluments were enhanced by an 
sane of disposition, aud 
ity of manners, which, while it 
ved him tohis acquaintance, greatly 
eet tan ed ty suothe the distresses of the 
aiicted, who always fvit the 
PELPAST MAG. WO. XXxViL. 
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benefits of medical assistance accome 
pamed with humanity and kindness, 
‘The poor, in particular, have sustained @ 
loss, in all probability iwreparable; fue 
though they may be supplied with pro- 
fessional ability, they will not readily 
meet the same constant easiness of ace 
cess, and tender attention to their come 
plaints. The great womber of all ranks 
who attended the funeral the whole way 
from Downpat ickto Ballyhalbert, at this 
busy scason, the profound silewee, aad 
the dejection vidib’e fon every coantl. 
nance, testify / uyoré strougly than any 
words can du, the nighest estimation io 
whieh he was Leid, and the regret oc- 
casioned by bis untimely removal. 


ULsTeR 
Marriages..... At Fnniskillen, Captain 
Jones, of the 9th regiment, to Miss 
Woods, of Rusban, co. Fermanagh. 


Mr. John M*Shane, of Poiutzpass, ta 
Miss Cunueil,uf Newiqw ubousitun, 


Re 
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Mr Wm. Crosein, of Relfast, to Miss Roderick M‘Leod, aged 82 wears: top. 


Margaret Larmour, of Magheracell, ty of which he served in the 105 reps 
Mr. Archibat.’ M‘ Dowel, to Miss Eliza ment. 
Steel, both of Ballycarry. At Hazle Bauk, Mr. David Duna, ¢ 
ULSTER, Belfast, : 


Deaths....At Drumacur, near Cushindal, 
Oe a] 


MEDICAL REMARKS. 

Tue tribe of winter diseases have made their appearance. They are gon. 
rally preceded by what, from our frequent use of the terms, the Prep 
have denominated the catch cold. Witiim certain limits, alternations of bee 
and cold in the atmosphere, keep up a perpetual play and bealthful 
tn the animal system, Through the agency of these ever-varving ¢ 
of temperature, the component parts of the whole system, dnd nical 
the source ot iife and motion, the nervous influence, is kept in a const 
oscillation, by which, tune and vigour are communtcated to all the moving 
fibres. ‘lhe sober and abstinent can bear the great vicissitudes of seasons, as well, 
and as easily as those of the day. But they take greater effect On habits whid 
are always on the border ot inflammation from the effects of inordinae 
stimulus ; in the higher ranks, chiefly, by the excessive use of aninval food, 
and in the lower, by @ shuilar excess of spirituous liquors. 

Men are said to be divided into two disioe. viz. those who have mor 
dinner than appetite, and those who have more appetite than dinner, “Bet 
throughout ali classes, life is’ kept too much by stimulus, and too little by 
novrisiment, Life, according to Brown, ts a forced state ; and his practical 
disciples have weil illustrated this Ays_ view of human nature. If it alter 
nate between bich excitement and desponding debility, the constitution be 
comes less re active to the changes of the atmosphere, and we grow * servile 
toall the skiev influences.” The quiet ple’ surable sensation of — existence # 
no longer to be felt, ‘ The delight of beg, that forgotten unknown pleasureto 
such numbers of mortals: this so sweet a thought, this, happiness so pure, 
fam, I live, I exist, is alone sufficient to convey happiness, if we remeniber 
it, tt weenjoy it, it we know the worth of it.” Tlns indescribable pleasurable 
sensation, im which heaith consists, and whith results from an equal bt 
bution, or equipotse of the vital power, enabling ewch apd all of the orgam 
to the prompt and perfect discharge of their appropriate functions, 1s seldom 
or ever felt by these votaries of high enjoyment who vibrate between @& 
hilaration and ennui. It is much to be feared that the medical practice 
Dr. Brown, anu his numerous disciples which bas leaned so much to the use olf 
ulants, cordial droughts, &c in almost ail diseases, hus laid the foundatio 
of many bad babits, and curonic aliments, and that physicians have become 
accessai 7 in coufirming, by too great a desire to conform to the public tate 
of both’ sexes, in these particulars. . 

The best prevention ot the catch cold consists in avoiding sudden and grat 
changes of temperature, euher from warm rooms into cold air, or tet 
cola air into heated reoms, which has the same effects. We ought to o 
more care'ess about free and general exposure to the air, and more caute® 
than we ae of being partially exposed to it. ‘The best cure for the 
cold whens vere, Consists in abstinence trom animal food, or ap antimonial e@ 
tic early token. and if the person want the resolution of doing Uns 
use of twenty drop. of spirit of bartshorn in a balt pint of wine-wiey, 
half-hour; Ull it create general perspiration. In the feverish stage te 
practice hes in trequent and large draughts of cold water. ; | 

Water, though degraded of late from the ravk of an element, is daily 
veymg Us former fame as one of the best of remedies.* ‘ Ariston men 
‘\ 8, yideed, m proper time and manner of application, the grand tebrilgt, 
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snd in the dexterous management of such men as Sydenham or Currie, the 
ommon elements of air aod water have been turned into remedies the most 
t 


eful and efficacious. As we become more conversant in their effects, 
exiernal and internal, we shall deal more with the pure elements, and less 
with vegetable, aud still less with mineral pogons., Greater simplicity will be 
ought after, (aitho’ Much Is alréady practised), hoth in ou® remedies, and 
oi cousequence in our medical prescriptions. _ Indeed a compound preserips 
bon is always conjectural, and betrays uncertainty of miad inthe prescriber, 
«if this fails beimg of service, perhaps this other may succeed,” is the pro- 
position which takes place in a peudulating mind. Medicines used to be 
compused of a variety of articles, not merely from the doubt in which article 
the virtue lay, but frequently from the design of concealing the peculiar vir- 
we of the nostrum, in the crowd of other ingredients. 
Without the remotest intention of depreciating the powers of the maferia 
medica, it may be perhaps truely asserted, that the cure of most chronic ailments 
coniists in abstinence, and of acute diseases, in depletion. Prisoners’ diet, we are 
bold in saying, would in amonth or two, remove more than two thirds of 
the disorders of fashionable life. It is really wonderful woat a variety and 
racticp of torments some men may be brought to endure before they can be 
wade to port with a meat supper. What cupping and scarifying, what wR 
botomizing and blistering, and cauterizing to cure, forexample a partial plethora, 
while the general pletnora is carefully sustained, wonder all this martyrdom 
for marrow pastys and veal cutlets. The great ivederick of Prussia, the 
hero of the seven years war, and who afterwards atoned, iu a degree, for the 
slaughter of so many thousands by affecting to cultivate philosophy and the 
Muses, at last, fell a sacrifice, as Dr. Zimmerman assures us, to his fond- 
ness for cel pye. There are many great men of the present day (we mean 
curpulent men) who follow tue steps of the great Frederick of Prusyia, and after 
living for years in habits of inordinate stimulus and excessive repletion, are 
greatly astonished to-find a dropsy of fat turned into a dropsy of water, or a 
fit of intoxication terminate in a fit of apoplexy, yet nothing is more natural. 
In acute distempers, it is to be hoped their treatment in geperal, and 
particularly of fevers, will gradually, though not slowly, become more in the 
we of the means of depletion or evacuation, superseding the plan of 
excessive stimulation, What always tends to shorten life, will not be thought the 
betrefuge in disease, nor will the certain means of inducing chronie maladies be 
used us prime remedies for acute ones. In addition to the morvid stimulus, 
wine, opium and ardent spirits, so powerful in changing health into sick- 
hess, will not be deemed equally efficacious in turning sickness into health. 
ht will. be found the most hazardous line of practice, in the irregular and’ inv. 
ordinate action of vital power, which in the progress of lever almost constantly 
produces particular determinations, or congestions of vlood in the brain, lungs, or 
some of the important viscera, to attempt the restoration of the due and healthful 
» by the superaddition of excessive and exhausting excitement. It is 
tare to meet with a case of simple, idiopathic, continued fever, without being 


es 
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* With respect to simple ferrugineous or chalybeate waters, it may be remarked, 
that their good effects seem to depend more on the compege stigtion of the iron, than 
0 the quantity of the metal contained in them, It ts €ayy by the addition of a few 
drops of Uneture of iron, to impregnate a tumbler of water strongly, bat | think 
there isin the natural spring, a more complete solution than in the extemporaveous 
miatare, which occasions a more ready iutruductiun of the tron alo the system, througia 
(he bibuious mouths of the jacteals, and by persisting in the ue of such weak Cla 
lybeates fur a proper length of time the salutary tunic effects will be eapenenced, 

more certaiuly, than by taking large quantities of tne carbonate of iron, or 

Pa preparations, whose effects are lnnited to the first passages; one drup 

7 the Uncture of galls, will in five minutés, cotuur with o purple Jiave, Gurce pin 
Her, Woich comtain wuly gue dfih part ofa grain of eu phace of Feiss 
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complicated, if not in its origin, at least in its progress, and almost always 
the fatal termination, with toca: aifections, and partial plethoras, generally : 
lotlammatory uature, which, atthe close, produce abscesses in some of the tia ' 
Cigans  Chese local tetidencies to enereased action, are particularly Noticeadie fe 
i Typhus fever; and in these of more general, aud violent re ACliun, the tt 
powers of lite seem « epressed at the chose in proportion to their Qrecter ey. i" 
Citement at the beginning, so that the means of bringing down the Strength = 
OF the reaction at frst, viz. by evacuations, partculariy of timely blood |e, ‘ 
fing, Wil become the means of husbanding the vital power for the futare ged 7 
more formidcole stages it is only in thew progress, and later periods thy . 
fevers au quire lhneir contagious malignity, and a proper p an ot depletion earty or 
recurred to, wiil prevent the procuction of a mass of contagion, at 
) lin otver acute complaints, such as in the hydrocephalic tever, when early \ 
, #4 bloodletting is of such ethectual service, it 1s much to be lamented thata th 
; é more dextercus use of the lancet is not taught, and more frequently prec. th 
a tisedd on chudren.* Lhere is indeed a gener.d timidity with respect to thy us 
| i” inude of depletion, which spreads from the paticnt, and attendauts to the 
, is operator, avd winch we general makes the operation itself imperfect and bung. 
; a ling. Lhe taintishness of tear, or any accidental stoppage in the flow of blood i 
+ is used as a pretence tor suspending or deierring the evacuation, where the 
’ powers of life are offen oppressed and suffocated trom the want of it. itap. : 
: a. A pears certain that Inflammatory diseases, or local tendencies to increased actioa, ‘! 
ht hen have become much more frequent trom Causes not hard to assign, but whied ‘ 
rh wie, Ina ureat degree, referable to the habitual use of stimulants in diet, 
' 7 drink, and aovuse of that class of medicines, which forms the fashion, or the h 
: curse of the day, while the dram of the shop merely supercedes the dram of b 
the ceilar, 2 
bn | I 
F : t 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 
From 20%) October, till 20th September, 1810. , 
A 
Tee weather has been unusually fine for the last four weeks. ‘There has seldos : 
+ eccurred a season more favowrable for che state of crops, which were generally late a | 
.s 3 consequence of the bac kward spring. 
| The grain i a general way has been got into the hagg-rds in good order, yet ia ' 


several parts of che country there is still a good deal of corn in the fieldy and eves som 
ta cut down, which must be injured by the wet windy weather chat has lately set @ 
tnless a favourable change happens. ' 

From the present prices of grain, it does not appear that the Act for allowing the 
public stills to work is likely to be attended with that rise on the provisions, that wn 
some time ago predited by the opposers of that measure; and if the redudion on the 
duty on spirits has the effet to stop, or even lessen private distillation, the farmers muy 
obtain a fair price for their grain, the revenue of the country may be so far encreaed# 
to render it less necessary to lay on additional taxes, as was the case this year, and ve 

oorer classes of the people may not suff:r by an exorbitant price of provisions. 

‘The potatoe crops have been much improved by the long continuance of fine weahe 

this autunin, and now promise an abundant supply of that necessary and nutricious row 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
Tee bankrupteics whch have lately so distressed the commercial world, and 
incouseniences Which although vot yet terminating im bankruptey, may end ie ti 
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* That very useful instrument, a scarifieator, (when properly constructed), has * 
eered much meprovemen! by the invention of Surgeon Shute, and is lor sale at 
W puldla, cuthes, Bridue-stie. t, Lundoa, : 
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ve the natural consequences of the too great issves of paper money, aad the 
wer, ® ied rage for specalation, and of these evils still more highly stimulated by the 
eanele and uncertainties of the present system of commercial warfare. The ef- 
tts netarally fellowed, as might ue expected from these eae. . Trade is never 
more prosperous, nor merenants never waccecs better, than — ny ly woe . bot sure 
i* ns, the equable course of commerce is permitted to flow gently for ard. But grand 
eaterprize WAS the general order of the dav; every one Wished to be great: Conse. 
eatiy much Was hazarded, and afew ia the beginning succeeded to prizes, winle the 
bee! was rich, but latterly blanks have turned up. ‘Trade for merly Was tnore agree. 
sole and safe, and perhaps in the end more productive, when itnporting merehauts sold 
to the direct users of the article without the intervention of baying from each other 
on speculation, and making what are termined lucky hits, Chis system of jcbbing 
onnecessarily raised the price of the article, We have seen a mighty speculation im 
linens end without gai to the speculators, but producing most Anyurtous effects to 
e country, by the state into which forthe last two years the linen trade has been 
thrown by the high prices to which linens were raised, for this rise was in a very consi- 
wble devree owing to the injudheious and auwarrantable speculations which were set 
gtoat in the lastthree months of 1808, For atime nothing escaped commereral avid. 
ty. Even the purchase of land, and an extensive demesue became the object of spe. 
eolaton. Bat what bas been the issue of all this bustle? Disappointment of too 
highly raised hopes, and of fancied superior cleverness in Managing the affaivs of 
trade, bankruptcies, distresses to find means to support over trading, losses on inmost are 
ticles of importation and exportation have succeeded, Such has been the uneertain 
stiteof trade during the lasttwo years, that perhaps few have added to their capital 
within that period, 

The worst has not been seen yet. The report of the bnilion committee 
has thrown a strong lighten the dangerous state of our paper currency, and shown 
beyond the power of sophistry to dispute, that money has been depreciated from 15 to 

percent. and consequently every article raised nearly one fifth in price. Immediate- 
ly before the act of 1797 toexcuse the national banks from paying their notes in specie 
tuk place, bank stock was 137 per cent; it is now about 252 per cent, and had been 
higher: the 3 per cents were at 52, andtbey immediately rose to 63. Phe monied in- 
terest were pleased, and without looking deeply into the probable final result, were en- 
soared by the plausibilities of Pitt, to attribute this mse to hrs drrahle system of finance, 
and fellinto his schemes to lend money freely to aid his plans of destructive warfare, 
The lnson is now dissipated, and one of the chiefs of the mounted jnterest in Eng. 
land has been territied into an act of suicide by the disinal prospects of the times 

Previous to the restriction act, discounts at the bank of Enyland, were difficult te 
be procured. ‘The following is asserted to be a just calculation of their 

SCALE OF DISCUUNTS. 


1797 241 
17¥s 200 
17v9 251 
1810 688 


From this table we may perceive how rapidly discounts advanred, when the bank 
expected they were permanently relieved from paving their enygacements in specie.— 
The bullion committee have on the principle of jastice recommended that at the end of 
two vears, the national banks should be compelled to pay then notes under 34 in eon, 
ang f possible this regulation will be evaded by the bank, and by government. 
the present administration are avowedly hostile to it, and we have no grounds to ex. 
Peet better from the opposite party, who are struggling for their places. [t cannot 
‘uit the views of any party desirous to promote war oun the present scale of ex. 
pense, 

A return to specie can only be effected by sucha curtaily eut of the issne of paper, 
as Would raise money L3 or 20 per cent, the amountof the present depreciation, su os 
t9 allow government to purchase gold bullion on such terms, as would enable them te 
soe afresh coinage of guineas, The price of bullion isa criterion to try the waius 
ofthe circulating medium. When especie has generally dsappeared from civentae 
von, if gold in bullion exceeds the nounnal value of gold in coin, the medium used for 
purchasing is necessarily proved to be depreciated, The effect of curtailment must 
Recewarily rend+r money 80 searce, in the effort to prodace equalization, that governs 
Ment will find at difficult, perhaps impossible, to get their loans. Such an mbridve. 
Ment ol discounts must also take place, as will be severely felt by persons in trade, 
and produce much temporary inconvenience, when from the scarcity of money, and 
"6 diffttulty of procuring discounts, every Marwill be compelled uverly to depend 
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only on his own capital. A scarcity of money bearing hard on our war system of py 
fuse public eXpendituge, must ultimately tend to good by fixing limuts LO iL; and th 
temporary iaconveniences to trade, may be expected to be amply compensated by 
increased security tor the future. Bat it is improbable that parliament will speedily 
adopt the measure of enforcing cash payments, when so many plausible objections 
dressed to present supposed tuterests can be advanced agaiust the measure, But wp. 
less some renovation of our fragile svsteusot paper credit is) speedily adopted, it y 
possible that the people actuated by au encreased panic as to its solidity, and by they 
fears aggravated by succeeding political events, at no very distant period, may refuse 
to give contidence to paper any longer, aud the history of America and France ms. 
moustrates, that when public contidence is lost, which alone gives stability to Paper 
no imfuence or power of government can uphold it, or give curreney to it. Such , 
crisistnay be dreaded, but in the aidst of much suffering which such a state would pr- 
duce, a gleain of hope arises that good ¢tfects might be expected,and if there should & 
less wealth, more true happiness anght be the result, 

Little business isdoing in the commercial world, speculation is nearly at ap end, 
and credit is low, Ot course tew but the real consumers appear in the market. Myey 
of the pernicious activity which forineriy prevailed, and gave a deceptive appearance 
of prosperity is pow wethdrawn, and trade is reduced more within its legitimate aud 
proper bounds. A change which way be contemplated for the better, as the buste 
of speculation was ove ftiuitfal source of the deception respecting our veal trade, which 
tended tu mislead as to our situation, 

In addition to the low state of the cotton trade, from the want of demand, comb. 
nation among the workmen is aiding tothe ditheulties. Tne weavers lately combiped, 
nidterced some whe had Cakeu Work coutrary to their regulations to retary it te 
thew employers, who gladly esabraccd the opportunity thus presented to them, to dr. 
continue giving out more work: a ieasure which the erowded state of their ware 
roous rendered exvedient, and which this iujudicious combination gave a good pretext 
to accomplish—Now the cotton sptnners have formed an association ostensibly for 
the purpose of affording rehef to distressed members, but it is asserted really tor the 
prwpose of supporting combination. 

Phe last baen market in Dablin, was extremely dull. There was no demand fe 
America, nor dul any buyers from Lofidén attend. The demand in the Londos 
market has not improved. Brown linens bave tallen, and a further reduetion may 
be expected, when a pleatiful supply comes to market, unless the purchasers should 
abo be numerous. The crops of fax arevery abundant, and now that cain affords 
ter to permitit to be dressed at the mills, fax may be expected to be ou very low 
terms; thes a bope ts held up that this manufacture may once more retury to Its l- 
mer channels, from which it was displaced by the orders in couneil of blundering 
giatesmmen, the schemes of specolators, the tunidity and timeserving of the majority @ 
Armagh, and the dangerous othciousness of public boards. Much Joss has been #0 
tarned i this teade dariug the last two years: but contrary to expectation this loss ha 
mostly fallen oo the drapers. The mavufacturers obcatned good prices ; brow Lins 
eold hough, while the demand for them i the white state was so very flat. 

t xohauge ou Luudvu ts in belfast about Y per eet, apd discount ou bank notes a 
pre cent. 

ooenegr: 


NATURALIST’S REPORT, 
krom Seplember 20, told Ocioher 20. 
Now let the learned gardener wark with care, 
‘The kinds of stocks, aud what those Kinds will bear, 
Explore the nature ofeach several tree ; 
Avu known, tnprove wiih artful industry, 
Aud let noe spot of idle earth be touvnd, 
But cultivate the genius of the ground.  Vurcit. 
in marking the progeess of vegetation during the last summer, we perceimé 
that owing to the cold dry weather tu the spring, it was considerably retarded, 
ant mavy plants did net make their usual shoots vatil the season was far at 
vanced, and owing to the uncommon moisture of the samumer, @ven the remarkably 
fine, and uncommonly warm weather wiech has pievatled since the beginwing 
September, will vet ia all probability ripen tue wood, and bring the buds te fs 
maturity which willenable them to resist a cold winter without more than usual 
ivory. Uf therefore frost sets im early uext month, it wil be prudent to protect 
fesaier Cxotios, with more (hau Usual care, lus the luregoing reasous; we lacr plant 
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ber shonld commence as soon asusual this season, for in the one case the 
te aud soft shoot will be rable to decay, when checked in the progress of ripening, 
eo i the other, the juices not being completely fixed, will cause the timber to decay 
= iene quickly, and sooner exhibit the depred itioos of the worm. 
September >}, Common Swallows ( Hirando Rustica) yet plenty. 
25, Red Chelene (Chelene ¢ bliqua) flowering. 
October 3, Swallows zone. Never, auul this season, did I observe the Swallows dis 
appear so totallyina few days ; some few are almost always seen until 
the middle, and one or two may viten be seen near the end of October ; 
but this season not one Was observed, atter this date, notwithstanding 
the summer-likeweather which prevailed ; this wppears, therefore a 
very conclusive argument jp favour of their emigration, for if they dd 
hide in this country, the temperature would certaialy influence their 
disappearance, 
16, Red Wing (Turdus Tlacus) come, 
17, Larks singing (Alauda Arvensis) the Wood-lark, Wrenand Red. breast 
have never neglected to sing every day since the beginning of this 
period, 
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METROROLOGICAL REPORT. 
From September 20, tdi Octeber 20. 
it has often been remarked that the seed-time and harvest had a great similarity of 
weather, this season, however the similitade has been more apparent than usual and 
nearly the same time of dry weather has lately prevailed which did in the spring, 
with this diflerence, that it was considerably warmer, and few seasons have presented 
a month of October without frosty nights. Some people are beginning to prognoy- 
ticate a cold winter from the wetness of the summer lowering the temperature of the 
earth, batalthough during the sammer a great quantty of rain fell, it fell during a 
gh temperature, being usually accompanied with thunder, aod may not the warmth 
and drought of the two last months help to counteract this cooling process, and give 
ws reason to hope for a comfortable winter. 
September 20, 283, . . « . Dry fine days. 
29, . © « ce « Light rain and cloudy. 
» 2% « « « « Dry and cloudy. 
$3. 6 . « « * Fine days. 
7 «6 « «© « «e Some ight rain. 


~ 
7] 


October 


$, 14, . « « . Fine days. 
1), - 2 « « « Kain in the morning, 
16, («es «6 wee 
7,18, . . . . Kat inthe morning, fine days. 
MY, . © wl wl e!|UCuld: 6 Showers, 
The range of the Barometer has been as bizh as 30, 3 on the fourth of October, and 
Slowas 29, 3, on the 18. The ‘Thermometer has been unusually high for the 


wason, the lowest state was 43 on the morning of the 19th of October; on the 30th 
September it was as high as 60°, and on the Ist of October it’ even stood as 


, 
‘haste’ The mid day heat was inostly high, on the 29th of September it was 65 
Urtober 1,08, and 2d and 8th 65, 
fhe wind during this period has been observed S.\W. 7, N.E. 12, SE 9, F. 8 
therefore the cold East of the spring seems to bring us dry warn weather during the 
Summer aud Autumn, 





CELESTIAL PHENOMENA, 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1810. 

m the Ist, The Moon is seen at a considerable distanee f-om Venus, and to the West 
® the small stars in the head of the Archer. 

Sth, She is on our Meridian at 3! min. past 7 afternoon, being diredtly under the 
*ur small stars in triangle of the water-pot, Fomalhaut being below her to the E.st of 
the Meridian and near the Horizon. 

Pree She passes our Meridian at 52 min. past 11, Menkar being dire&ly below hee 
A lah ree first stars ef the Ram above her, to the West of the Meridian, and Jupiter and 
slack oh at some distance to the East of the Mevidian; from this latter star, at ning 

WE the is distant 34. 9. 
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14th, She rises after the third of the Twins, and as she ascends iu the heavens, » 
perceive that she is in the triangle, the angles of which are, the third star of the Twice, 
the first and second of this constellation, and the two first stars of the little Dog, 

Oth, She may be seen this morning. as she mounts the heavens, under the body a 
the Lion, the planet Mars being considerably to the east of her. 

26th, We have new Moon in the afternoon, but without producing an eclipy, y 
she is then much too far north of the ecliptic to produce one. 

Sth, At her first appearance she is under the cwo first stars of the Goat, the secoes 
of which she passes at 28 minutes past 6. Venus is now at a considerable distance to thy 
West of her. 

Mercury is a morning star, and at his greatest elongation en the Ist; of course th 
opportunities of seeing him will decrease every day, he will be seen, however, dure 
the greater part of the month, the bright harbinger of day, and his passage Ly the fire 
of the Virgin will amuse the early riser for several mornings. ‘The Moon passes hin 
on the 26th. 

Venus is an evening star, and is first seen in the barren region to the East of the 
eighth of the Serpent-bearer, between the divisions of the Milky-way ; she is direding 
her course to the sal! stars in the head of the Archer, and in the course of the month 
passes over about twenty degrees. On the 21st we find her near the 18th star of the 
Archer, the star being then only nine minutes to the North of her; above her, therefore, 
are the small scars in the head, under which she continues her course. ‘The Mog 
passes her on the 20th. 

Mars is a morning star, and his motion is dire@ through abeut 18 degs. ‘The Mom 
passes him on the 22d. 

Jupiter is on the meridian on the Ist, at 26 min. past one in the morning, and on the 
Lith at 59 min. pact 11. This month is very favourable for making our observations oa 
this beautiful planet. On the Ist, he rises soon after sun-set, ander the Pleiades, and is 
followed by Aldebaran; but he is much nearer the former stars, and is constantly receding 
from them. The Moov passes him on the 12th, 

Saturn is an evening star, but his duration above the horizon after sun-set is short—his 
course is dire& through nearly 34 degs. beginning at a point in the Milky way under the 
right leg of the Serpent-bearer, and ending to the West of the seventeenth of this com 
stellation. The Moon passes him on the 27th. 

Herschell is in conjunction with the Sun on the 7th, and of course, will be morning 
star after that ume to the end of the Month, but so very naar the Sun that few will 
ree him. 

ECLIPSES OF JUPITER’S SATELLITES, 
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ERRATA...No 6. p. 174, cel. 1, line 54, for country read countv...ps 175, col. 2, line 30, for law real 
pew...p. 175, col. 2. line 27, for as read are...p. 177, line 38, for blood, read brood...No. oT 242, lime i, 
228, co}. %, linet 


for portrice, read partridge...p. 226, 2 col. last line, for Hopst 
“e, .p. 226, 2 , " wurgh, read Hapsburgh...p. 
Som Ue bottom, insert is between girl, and even. = rrr t 
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